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Anthony Perkins and Ingrid Bergman 


summer acting classes 


Summer is play time at the Academy. 

A time of preparation and training 

for the theatre. Dramatic training... 
Speech training... preparation for 

radio and television... the art of mime... 
rehearsals and performances... 

All summer long, in day or evening 
classes, the accent at the 

Academy is on Acting. 


DAY COURSES 

July 6 —August 31 

3-day or 5-day a week 
programs available. 

Adult and teenage groups. 


EVENING COURSES 

June 20—September 14 

2 evenings a week. 

Also special lectures and 
extra-curricular play projects. 


AMERIGA\IN NCIADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
| 245 West 52nd Street New York 19, New York 
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HOW MANY OF THESE RECENT BEST-SELLERS HAVE YOU MISSED-THROUGH OVERSIGHT OR OVERBUSYNESS? 


There is a simple way to break this habit: membership in the Yolo) re) Mil me inant): 


SSB VSA D4 G% 


The Rise and Fall 
of the Third Reich 


by William L Shire 


4g Readies Hower Boot 


x 


431. THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE THIRD REICH by 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER. (Retail $6.95) 
price $10) 


. Hawaii 


b JAMES A MICHENER 


186. HAWAII by JAMES A. 
MICHENER. (Retail price 


IN A SHORT TRIAL YOU MAY HAVE 


Any Three of these books for $1 each 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR 
AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE REGULAR RETAIL 
PRICES +- IF YOU CONTINUE AFTER THE TRIAL YOU WILL RECEIVE A BOOK-DIVIDEND 
FREE, AVERAGING $7.00 IN RETAIL PRICE, WITH EVERY SECOND BOOK YOU BUY 


HARPER LEE 


104. ADVISE AND CON- 
SENT /4y ALLEN DRURY 
(Retail price $5.75) 


TO KILLA 
- hej bird 
ocking 25 





435. TO KILL AMOCKING- 
BIRD 4y HARPER LEE. (Re- 
tail price $3.95) 
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416. BORN FREE /y Joy 
ADAMSON. Illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $4.95) 


454. THE LAST OF THE 
JUST by ANDRE SCHWARZ- 
BART. (Retail price $4.95) 





449. WHO KILLED SOCI- 
ETY? 4) CLEVELAND AMORY 
Illustrated. (Retail price 
$6.50) 


tail price $4.95) 


436. DECISION AT DELPHI 
by HELEN MAC INNES. (Re- 


444. SHADOWS ON THE 


GRASS 4y ISAK DINESEN 
(Retail price $3.75) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


om purpose of this suggested trial 
membership is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s Book-Dividend system, through 
which members regularly receive val- 
uable library volumes—either without 
charge or at a small fraction of their 
price—simply by buying books they 
would buy anyway. The offer de- 
scribed here really represents “ad- 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the 
purchase of the three books you en- 
gage to buy later from the Club. 


* The three books you choose 


from those pictured on this page will 
be sent to you immediately, and you 
will be billed one dollar for each vol- 
ume (plus a small charge for postage 


and handling). 


* If you continue after this trial 
membership, with every second Book- 
of-the-Month Club choice you buy 
you will receive, without charge, a 
Book-Dividend 


more than $7 in retail value. Since 


valuable averaging 
the inauguration of this profit-sharing 
plan, $255,000,000 worth of books (re- 
tail value) has been earned and re- 


ceived by members as Book-Dividends. 


409. THE AFFAIR +y c. P. 
sNoW. (Retail price $4.50) 


198. THE LEOPARD jy 
GIUSEPPE DI LAMPEDUSA 
(Retail price $4.50) 


420. THE POLITICS OF 
UPHEAVAL /y ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. Vol. III of 
The Age of Roosevelt. ( Retail 
price $6.95) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A776 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send the three books whose numbers I have indi- 
cated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus postage and han- 
dling). I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections—or alternates—during the first year I am a mem- 
ber. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after 
buying three Club choices (in addition to those included in 
this introductory offer). The price will never be more than 
the publisher's price, and frequently less. After my third 
purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* 
with every second Selection—or alternate—I buy. (A small 
charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered 
to members at a special combined price—is counted as a 
single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit and in fulfill- 
ing the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 





INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE 
BOOKS YOU WANT 


MR } 
MRS. Stee eee ee eee EEE EERE EEE EEE EHH 
MIss } (Please print plainly) 


AGETCSES.. cccrcccesccccccccescoccccccscccescccoucceceeecoese 


s and alternates for jian members are usually priced 














1igher, are shipped f 
ther U.S. or Cana 





oronto duty free, and may be paid 
urrency. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 











FLOWER DRUM SONG 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
(S) 35886 Broadway smash 
soon to be spectacular film 


THE DESERT SONG 
Sigmund Romberg 

(S) 35905 Romantic favorite 
in a fresh new production 





ORPHEUS IN THE 
UNDERWORLD 

Offenbach 

(S) 35903 

First recording in English 
and Stereo! Sadler's 
Wells Production 


Vie 


a 
ANGEL RECORD? 





N 
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LONDON PRODUCTIONS 





THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Frank Loesser (S) 35887 
First stereo recording of 
the Loesser hit 


SONG OF NORWAY 


BASED ON THE LIFE AND MUSIC OF 
EDVARD GRIEG 


SEMPRINI PLAYING THE GRIEG CONCERTO 
4% 


Art 
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SONG OF NORWAY 

Grieg (Wright-Forrest) 

(S) 35904 Based on the life 
and music of Edvard Grieg 





ALSO AVAILABLE ON ANGEL 


AT THE DROP OF A HAT — 
Flanders & Swann (S)35797 
Original cast of London's & 
Broadway's hit revue 


BITTER SWEET — 
Noel Coward  (S) 35814 
Only long play recording 
of Coward classic 


WHITE HORSE INN — 
Benatzky & Stolz (S)35815 
Only LP in English 


THE MERRY WIDOW — 
Franz Lehar = (S) 35816 
Only English version of 
Stereo highlights 


LILAC TIME— 

Franz Schubert (S) 35817 
Only LP. Also known as 
“Blossom Time” 
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LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 

The Minister [of State for Cultural Affair. 
André Malraux] has asked me to thank you 
for the number of Theatre Arts Containing 
the section on France. The Minister was jp. 
terested in your articles and has asked me to 
congratulate you. Would you also congraty. 
late Mr. Max Waldman for his excellent pho. 
tograph of M. Malraux? And would you alsp 
remind him of the promise that he made to 
send the Minister copies of the pictures tha 
he took? I should like to emphasize that M. 
Malraux made an unusual exception to his 
general rules on this occasion when he agreed 
to pose for you. 


ALAIN Brucerr 
Paris, France 

(The foregoing, written by one of M. Mal. 
raux’ aids, was received recently by Jean. 
Pierre Lenoir, this magazine’s Paris corre. 
spondent.—Ed.] 
Have others criticized the lack of pictures ao. 
companying the playscript in each issue? 
Also, let’s have more dramatic criticism. 

Mrs. M. G. Meyer 

Elmhurst, Illinois 


I read your magazine with joy and admira. 
tion. Alan Pryce-Jones is a valuable addi- 
tion to your staff. In my opinion his reviews 
are excellent, very well written. 

Kine Pace 

Norton Gallery Community Theatre 

West Palm Beach, Florida 


I note that the Phoenix Little Theatre, now 
in its fortieth season, claims the status of old- 
est continuously operated community theatre 
in the United States. Not so. The Civic Thea. 
tre of Indianapolis is now in its forty-sixth 
consecutive year of operation. 

Junttan BAMBERGER 

Civic Theatre of Indianapolis 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Recreation Department of our hospital 
collects back issues of your magazine for 
study of the plays. Patients here could also 
use books and other magazines that your 
readers might like to send to our library. 
Stmon BeEsKIN 
Manhattan State Hospital Library 
Ward’s Island, New York 


Why is it that playwrights think they have 
to load down their plays with blasphemy and 
taking the name of the Deity in vain? This 
is something that is increasing, and it is de- 
plorable. I recently attended a local perform- 
ance of Who Was That Lady I Saw You 
With?, widely advertised as a farce, hilari- 
ous, etc. I sat shocked and horrified and very 
unsmiling at the continual stream of unneces- 
sary blasphemy that issued from the mouths 
of supposedly “normal” Americans. Can’t ap 
influential magazine like yours do something 
about this situation? 

Doris FEIL 

Tempe, Arizona 
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NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 
“A DELIGHT.”’ —The New Yorker Magazine 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary present 


TAMMY GRIMES .. 
"THE 

UNSINKABLE 

MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics By MEREDITH WILLSON 
soos by RICHARD MORRIS 
Directed by DORE SCHARY . ij 
with HARVE PRESNELL é 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7.50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.20, 3.80, 3.00, 2.50. 


WINTER GARDEN THEA. Soth Street & B’way 
A a A RNS St REE SRT 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
llth Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 


APRIL 22 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 


THE CIRCLE 
by Somerset Maugham 


2 British Premieres 2 Popular Revivals 
15 STRINGS OF MONEY MARY ROSE 
Trad. Chinese Comedy by A Scottish Fantasy by 
Chu-Su-Chen/Jas. Forsyth J. M. Barrie 


| AM MARRIED THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
Italian Family Comedy by A Drama by 
CG. Zorsi/Fredk. May Terence Rattigan 


THE SLAVE OF TRUTH (adapted by Miles 
Malleson from Moliere’s “‘Le Misanthrope’’) 


Concerts—Art Exhibitions—Restaurant 


Send for free Folder and Hotel List and be sure 
to "Stay Six Days and See Six Plays” at 


SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 
| RARER 3 TRIMS 2 ee a eR 


12th SAN DIEGO NATIONAL 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


directed by William Ball 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 
KING RICHARD III 


directed by Allen Fletcher 
Professional Repertory Company 


JUNE 27-SEPT. 10 


Free colorful brochure on request 
Dept. T, P.O. Box 2171, San Diego 


LIMITED SEATING AVAILABLE 


Old Globe Theatre 


BALBOA PARK SAN DIEGO 


ie 


CLARK LAKE PLAYERS | 


8th Season of Summer Shows 
directed by 
William J. McAnallen 
present 

AUNTIE MAME 

BUS STOP 

GIRLS IN 509 

THE MATCHMAKER 

THE HASTY HEART 

KISS ME KATE 


June 8th through September 9th 
“Arena Theatre in a Lakeside Setting" 
6100 North Shore Drive 
Clerk Lake, M'chiaan 
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THEATRE ARTS calendar 


Broadway 
From now until September, there will be no traf- 


fic in new shows. For all purposes except aca- 
demic ones, the 1960-61 season is over, and the 
surviving productions will seek to hold the field 
until fresh activity commences in the fall. The 
following, among 1960-61 entries, should still be 
on view during June: 

Advise and Consent, Loring Mandel’s dramatiza- 
tion of the popular and controversial Allen Drury 
novel about politics in Washington. It is not an 
especially pretty picture of things in the capital, 
and it isn’t always very plausible, but the play 
has solid dramatic impact. In the skilled cast are 
Ed Begley, Richard Kiley, Chester Morris, Henry 
Jones and Kevin McCarthy (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). 
All the Way Home, another adaptation of a wide- 
ly read novel, James Agee’s ‘‘A Death in the 
Family.’’ Tad Mosel did the dramatization; the 
company includes Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, 
Aline MacMahon, Lillian Gish and John Megna 
(Belasco, 111 W. 44 St.). 

Big Fish, Little Fish, Hugh Wheeler's rather shad- 
owy play about a man surrounded by a group of 
parasites. The fine cast, directed by John Giel- 
gud, includes Hume Cronyn, Martin Gabel, Frank 
Overton and George Grizzard (ANTA, 245 W. 52 
St.). 

Camelot, a musical excursion into the days of 
King Arthur, conducted by the team of Lerner 
and Loewe. Those gifted gentlemen have done 
better, but the lavish cast includes Julie Andrews, 
Richard Burton, Robert Goulet and Roddy Mc- 
Dowall (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

Carnival!, another handsomely endowed musical 
that doesn’t really fulfill its potential. Principals 
in the story of circus life are Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti, Kaye Ballard, Jerry Orbach and Pierre 
Olaf (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 

Come Blow Your Horn, Neil Simon’s unpreten- 
tious and frequently very funny comedy about 
two bachelor brothers and their difficulties with 
their father. Hal March, Warren Berlinger, Lou 
Jacobi and Pert Kelton are the principals 
(Brooks Atkinson, 256 W. 47 St.). 

Critic’s Choice, an inept comedy, by Ira Levin, 
about the predicament of a drama critic who 
must review a play written by his wife. Henry 
Fonda is the man in the middle (Ethel Barry- 
more, 243 W. 47 St.). 

The Devil's Advocate, Dore Schary’s adapta- 
tion of the Morris L. West novel, which reveals 
some of the common shortcomings of such ven- 
tures. The plot deals with a cleric’s quest for 
information about a man who is a candidate for 
sainthood; the capable cast is headed by 
Genn, Sam Levene and Edward Mulhare 
Rose, 208 W. 41 St.). 

Do Re Mi, a musical that puts Phil Silvers and 
Nancy Walker in the world of the juke-box 
trade, with results that are lively and generally 
agreeable (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, 
one of the most rewarding evenings of the sea- 
son: a program of sketches devised and per- 
formed by this talented comedy team (John 
Golden, 252 W. 45 St.). 

A Far Country, Henry Denker’s account of 
Sigmund Freud’s first application of psycho- 
analysis. It is possible to imagine better plays 
on the subject, but Mr. Denker’s is certainly 
among the best dramatic efforts currently on 
view. He is well served by a company includ- 
ing Kim Stanley, Steven Hill and Sam Wana- 
maker (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 

The Happiest Girl in the World, a mixture of 
‘‘Lysistrata’’ and Offenbach that could use a 
better libretto and better lyrics. Cyril Ritchard 
and Janice Rule are very helpful in the top 
roles, however (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 
Irma la Douce, a musical that has grown con- 
siderably larger, but hardly better, since its in- 
ception in Paris. But Elizabeth Seal, in the cen- 
tral role, is certainly one of the finds of the 
season (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St.). 


Leo 
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Hire a Rolls Royce 


For just a trifle higher cost, enjoy 
the luxury of a chauffeur-driven 
I96I Rolls Royce. Special theatre 
and shopping rates. Airport and 
pier service. Inquire about cor- 
porate and personal charge 
accounts. 


Buckingham Livery 


349 E.76th St., N.y.c. YU 8-2200 
$9 per hour. Diners Club honored. 
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vary, Mary, the new Jean Kerr comedy. It 
pasn't any plot to speak of, but is smooth and 
generally quite enjoyable. A good cast is on 
pand, headed by Barbara Bel Geddes, Barry 
yelson and Michael Rennie (Helen Hayes, 210 
w. 46 St.). 

Rhinoceros, Eugéne Ionesco’s quite interesting, 
overlong, work about a man who is dead set 
against conformism, which takes the shape of 
his townsmen turning into rhinoceroses. Zero 
yostel does a most remarkable job in one of 
the top roles, and Eli Wallach and Anne Jack- 
gon are quite good, too (Longacre, 220 W. 48 
$t.). 

4 Taste of Honey, like the production listed 
above, a welcome addition to the season by way 
of London. It has to do with the plight of a 
jonely English girl in a slum setting. The top 
roles are now in the hands of Frances Cuka, 
who created the part of the girl in London, 
and Hermione Baddeley (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a musical comedy 
about a farm girl who carves a fabulous career 
in high society. Tammy Grimes, who has the 
pivotal role, performs it with an abundance of 
high spirits and skill (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway). 

Wildcat, another musical marked by a spirited 
job on the part of the heroine. Lucille Ball is 
the girl in this case, but the results are not very 
exciting in the over-all ipcture, despite an abun- 
dance of noise and surface color. The musical’s 
pok is about oil prospecting in the Southwest 
shortly after the turn of the century (Alvin, 
250 W. 52 St.). 

Holdovers from previous seasons include some 
hardy perennials, though the list has dwindled 
a bit in recent months: 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal’s play about what 
transpires at one of our presidential nominating 
conventions. It is both funny and exciting, and 
well acted by a cast whose principals include 
lee Tracy and Frank Lovejoy (Morosco, 217 
W. 45 St.). 

Bye Bye Birdie, a diverting musical comedy 
about the invasion of a small and presumably 
typical American community by a rock-’n’-roll 
hero and his badgered manager. The leading 
toes are now being played by Gretchen Wyler 
and Gene Rayburn (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.). 
Fierello!, the first-rate biographical account of 
the early years of LaGuardia, when he was a 
Congressman and a lawyer who befriended the 
down-and-out. Tom Bosley gives a_ striking 
performance in the title role of this musical 
(Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

The Miracle Worker, another biographical play 
(without music, this time), dealing with the 
story of Helen Keller’s training in the hands of 
& courageous young woman named Annie Sul- 
lvan. Karen Lee and Suzanne Pleshette have 
the leading roles (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 
My Fair Lady, the long-run champion among 
Broadway entries: Lerner and Loewe’s musical 
version of ‘‘Pygmalion,’’ which is still quite a 
show. Michael Allinson and Margot Moser cur- 
tently have the leads (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 
51 St.). 

The Sound of Music, the last of the Rodgers- 
Hammerstein musicals, with a rather old-fash- 
loned book, by Lindsay and Crouse, based on 
the story of the singing Trapp family. Mary 
Martin and Theodore Bikel are at the top of the 
tast (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 

Scheduled to open between our press time and 
June 1 are these—the final productions of the 
season : 

A Call on Kuprin, the Jerome Lawrence-Robert 
E. Lee adaptation of Maurice Edelman’s novel 
about the international space race. With Jeffrey 
lynn, George Voskovec and Eugenie Leontovich 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.). 

Donnybrook!, a musical based no the Maurice 
Walsh novel that was used in making a success- 
ful film, ‘The Quiet Man.’’ Robert E. McEnroe 
did the new adaptation, and Johnny Burke com- 
Posed the music and lyrics. Eddie Foy, Art 


Lund and Susan Johnson are w. it (46u. St. 
Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 

Mandingo, Jack Kirkland’s adaptation of a Kyle 
Onstott novel set in the pre-Civil War South. 
Franchot Tone is starred (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 
St.). 

Pal Joey, the Rodgers-Hart musical, presented 
as the last of the New York City Center Light 
Opera Company offerings. Scheduled to run 
through June 11 (City Center, 131 W. 55 St.). 
Off Broadway 

The American Dream by Edward Albee. New 
play by the author of the successful ‘‘The Zoo 
Story.’’ Also on the bill is Albee’s ‘‘The Death 
of Bessie Smith’’ (York, 64 St. and 1st Ave.). 
The Blacks by Jean Genét, translated by Ber- 
nard Frechtman. Direction by Gene Frankel, 
sets by Kim E. Swados. Cast includes Louis 
Gosset, Roscoe Lee Browne and Ethel Ayler (St. 
Marks Playhouse, 133 Second Ave.). 

Circle in the Square. In repertory: ‘‘The Bal- 
cony’’ by Jean Genét, a fantasy set in a brothel 
that, by extension, becomes the author’s con- 
cept of the world; and a revival of Dylan 
Thomas’ ‘‘Under Milk Wood’’ (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker St.). 

The Decameron, musical version of the Boccaccio 
tales. Book and lyrics by Yvonne Young Tarr; 
music by Edward Earle. Direction by Burry 
Frederik (East 74th St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.). 
The Fantastiks, an original and delightful musi- 
cal fable, employing a small cast, with score 
by Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom 
Jones, and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan 
St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.). 

Gallows Humor by Jack Richardson. Cast in- 
cludes Gerald Hiken and Julie Bovasso, both 
playing two roles (Gramercy Arts, 138 E. 27 
St.). 

Hedda Gabler, starring Anne Meacham, who has 
been lauded by the critics for her performance 
in the title role (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 
St.). 

King of the Dark Chamber by Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Indian playwright and poet. The 
cast includes Brock Peters and Bhaskar (Jan 
Hus, 351 E. 74 St.). 

Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, directed 
by Alan Schneider, and utilizing one actor, 
Herbert Berghof, and a tape recording machine. 
The first half of a double bill that includes ‘‘The 
Zoo Story,’’ a two-character work by Edward 
Albee set in Central Park (Cricket, 162 Second 
Ave.). 

Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 
1917 musical comedy, with book and lyrics by 
Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by 
Jerome Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh 
Ave. and W. 4 St.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music 
and lyrics (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 
Living Theatre (repertory). The best known 
offering of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s 
‘‘The Connection,’’ a highly controversial work 
about beatnik drug addicts. Alternating with 
William Carlos William’s ‘‘Many Loves’ and 
Bertolt Brecht’s ‘‘In the Jungle of Cities’ (Liv- 
ing Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

Meet Peter Grant, a musical comedy (based on 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Peer Gynt’’) with book and lyrics by 
Elliot Arluck and music by Ted Harris. Direc- 
tion by Roger Sullivan (Folksbiene Playhouse, 
175 East Broadway). 

Paradise Island, a musical comedy with music 
and book by John Jacob Loeb and Carmen Lom- 
bardo. Choreography by June Taylor. Cast of 
150 includes Elaine Malbin and William Gaxton 
(Jones Beach Marine Theatre). 

The Seven at Dawn, a play by Louis A. Lippa, 
suggested by a short story by Leonid Andreyev. 
Direction by Joseph Beruh (Actors Playhouse, 
100 Seventh Ave. S8.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher S8t.). w 
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WISDOM 





WISDOM — Vol. |. Excerpts from the 
NBC-TV series. The voices of CARL 
SANDBURG, HARLOW SHAPLEY, 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, and 


JACQUES LIPCHITZ. DL 9083 


aTHAND © —- 


WISDOM — Vol. Il. The voices of 
DAVID BEN-GURION, FRANK 
LLOYD WRIGHT, BERTRAND RUS- 
SELL, ond SEAN O’CASEY. DL 9084 





ROBERT FROST READS THE POEMS 
OF ROBERT FROST. Including: Mend- 
ing Wall, The Runaway, Stopping By 
Woods On A Snowy Evening, Birches, 


and many others. DL 9033 


THE VOICE OF F.D.R. Foreward by 
Robert Sherwood; Special narration by 
Quentin Reynolds; Music composed 
and directed by Victor Young. DL 9628 


THE WORDS... 

THE IDEAS.... 

THE VOICES THAT SHAPE 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Our Time on 


‘p) fete: 


RECORDS 


A Collection 
of Hilarious 
Tll-Timed 
Songs 

A Must for 
Slightly 
Warped 
Parties 


SMASH BE, OPS 


Recorded in High Fidelity. 12 songs that might have 
been hits except for ironic twists of fate: 


“LITTLE ROCK, THAT ALL AMERICAN TOWN,” “WE’RE 
DEPENDING ON YOU, GENERAL CUSTER,”’ ‘“‘WHEN THE 
HINDENBURG LANDS TODAY,” ‘“‘CONGRATULATIONS, 
TOM DEWEY,” “BON VOYAGE TITANIC,” “GOOD JOB, 
WELL DONE, NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN,” “THE CONFED- 
ERATE VICTORY SONG,” and lesser known songs. 


Send $4.98 by check or money order to: 


| ad © sat  @ DO) 5 OB le 
1350 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
N tamps or C 0.0 accepted 





THE HISTORY OF 
THE GREEK AND 
ROMAN THEATER 


By Margarete Bieber. A much- 
sought study, now available in 
a completely rewritten and en- 
larged volume. In this superb 
second edition, Dr. Bieber has 
included a wealth of fascinating 
new material, mainly archaeo- 
logical, to enrich her compre- 
hensive survey. For students of 
theatrical arts as well as of the 
classics, this authoritative book 
is an unprecedented source of 
information. With 865 illustra- 
tions, 300 of which are new. 

842"x11”. $17.50 


Princeton 


me University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 








THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by GrorcE FREEDLEY 
The theatrical film is per se an extension of 
the legitimate stage, and is one of the per- 
forming arts that make up the theatre in 
the broadest sense of the word. With that 
principle in mind, several books about the 
cinema are up for consideration this month. 
The first of these is Ezra Goodman’s The 
Fifty-year Decline and Fall of Holly- 
wood (Simon and Schuster, $5.95). Good- 
man, a film critic for many years, contribu- 
tor of free-lance articles to the cinema maga- 
zines, and for some time in the 1940s the 
excellently honest Hollywood correspondent 
for The Morning Telegraph of New York, 
has a great respect for what was good and 
right in old Hollywood before the television 
blight, when she was forced to sell her old 
mother’s jewels a thousand at a time to {fill 
the maw of the late, late-late and latest-late 
shows that lit up the darkened homes of 
America for insomniacs. Goodman sings of 
the greatness of David Wark Griffith, with 
whom Hollywood would have nothing to do 
after his memorable but unsuccessful film 
about drunkenness in a slum, The Struggle 
(1931). In 1947 Griffith was going down 
fighting while the Hollywood moguls, fat 
cats all (no disrespect to cats, naturally), 
wouldn’t employ him, or even sanction the 
making of a film about Griffith’s great days. 

Mr. Goodman has written the best-consid- 
ered and most factual presentation of Holly- 
wood cinema criticism, reporting and press- 
agentry that I have found anywhere. 

Ernest Lindgren, the learned curator of 
the National Film Archives in London, has 
combined 450 pictures and 15,000 words of 
descriptive and explanatory text in fashion- 
ing A Picture History of the Cinema 
(Macmillan, $7). This is a readable pic- 
torial volume of great merit; it will delight 
lovers of the film as art, which was Mr. 
Lindgren’s principal concern in compiling 
the handsome volume. 

Perhaps A. R. Fulton does not write cap- 
tions as tellingly as does Mr. Lindgren, but 
in his critical appraisal of the development 
of the cinematic art form, from the silent 
days until the present, he has made a defi- 
nite contribution to new books on the sub- 
ject. His Motion Pictures (University of 
Oklahoma Press, $5) is written soundly and 
seemingly with no bias whatsoever. It is an 
admirable and interesting study of the films. 

Certainly the most important appraisal 
of Russian’film ever made in book form is 
Jay Leyda’s Kino, A History of Russian 
and Soviet Films (Macmillan, $9.50). For 
more than twenty years, Mr. Leyda has been 
an authority on Russian culture in all its 
forms. The subtitle indicates what the text 
proves conclusively: that the film industry 
in Russia was not a Bolshevist innovation. 
This is a valuable appraisal of the work of 
Lunacharsky, Pudovkin, Zarkhi, Mayakov- 
sky, Dovzhenko, Kozintsev, Rzheshevsky, 
Eisenstein, and other forces in the field. 


THEATRE on discs 


by Joun S. Witson 
Wisdom, Vol. 2 (Decca 9084). The special! 
point of interest for the theatregoer in 
four conversations that make up this dise jg 
one with Sean O’Casey. Speaking casually jg 
a lilting brogue that is streaked with 
tweedy huskiness, O’Casey touches on Yegi 
as a playwright (“the greatest poet-p 
wright since Shakespeare”) and on j 
qualities of Falstaff as a character, 
quotes Bernard Shaw’s letter refusing a 
to write a preface for three 
O’Casey’s articles, and he even sings despj 
the brief objections of his daughter. It ig 
charming, informal view of a fascinati 
man. The other conversationalists are B 
trand Russell, Frank Lloyd Wright and Dayj 
Ben-Gurion. 
Dressed to the Nines (MGM 3914 0C)J 
This sixth edition of the revues staged 
Julius Monk at the cabaret Upstairs at 
Downstairs in New York follows the e 
lished pattern of satirical song and sketch 
by its predecessors. But the mine seems 
be running dry. Or possibly one gets s 
an impression from a peculiarity of program 
ming that saves all the better material for 
the second side of the disc. If one overlooks 
the first side, this can be counted among 
Monk’s better recorded revues. 
Macbeth (Shakespeare Recording Society 
231). Anthony Quayle and Gwen Ffrangcom 
Davies play the leads in this two-disc pre) 
duction, which takes notable advantage of 
the possibilities that stereo opens up for 
recorded staging. Director Howard Sackler 
has used the sense of perspective made avaik 
able by stereo to give this treatment a dimex 
sion that brings the recording closer to & 
visual production. It is acted with sensitivity 
and spirit, particularly by Miss Ffrangoom 
Davies, who creates an exceptionally full 
bodied portrait of Lady Macbeth. 
Show Girl, original cast (Roulette 80001), 
The miniature cast of Carol Channing's ab 
most one-woman show of this season turns up 
on this disc: Channing, Jules Munshin and 
the French quartet called Les Quat’ Jeudis 
The quartet is a helpfully enlivening de 
ment in a recorded production that stagger 
under uninspired material. Miss Channing 
struggles womanfully with it; using the full 
range of her peculiarly abrasive voice, she 
slugs some of it home effectively. But the 
persistently hard, grinding quality of he 
voice is, to a degree, a handicap; over the 
full distance of a long-playing disc, it has the 
nerve-shattering effect of a dentist’s drill. 
Songs by Harold Arlen, André Previa 
(Contemporary 3586). Previn’s piano inter 
pretations of some of Arlen’s theatre and film) 
songs are calm and quiet, but tend to become 
so introspective that the music’s more memor 
able qualities are lost sight of. “That Old 
Black Magic,” for instance, is treated in # 
monotone that drains it of the sinuous bite 
that we all know is there. ‘ 
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‘There’s Nothing Wrong with Movies .. .’ 


Ironically, the very factors that have squeezed and con- 


stricted the industry are also giving its creative people more 


chance — and the over-all picture is pleasing, artistically 


“There's nothing wrong with the movies,” Hollywood's 
pundits like to say, “that a good picture can’t cure.” And 
should you ask what constitutes a good picture, they 
will promptly assure you: “A good picture is one that 
makes money.” But it’s the next question that is the real 
stumper. What makes money? The producers, the dis- 
tributors, the trade papers can all tell you what made 
money. The more astute can even give you a dozen 
good reasons why such and such a film racked up a gross 
of X-million dollars domestic, and is expected to do at 
least as well abroad. Hollywood, however, is still look- 
ing for the man who can call those shots in advance— 
and preferably in advance of production. 

The hard fact is that every movie is a gamble. The 
combination of $12,000,600 poured into the production 
of a picture, half a dozen stars topping the cast, and the 
well-publicized purchase of a Broadway hit or a best- 
selling novel is no more a guarantee of box-office suc- 
cess than it is of cinematic quality. Currently, such 
costly epics as The Alamo and Spartacus have the pro- 
ducers wondering if they will ever see their investments 
again, much less show a profit. In recent years, films 
featuring such gilt-edged securities as Marlon Brando, 
Bing Crosby, Cary Grant and Frank Sinatra have turned 
out to be thunderous bombs. Seemingly, the ticket buy- 
ers never heard of novels like The Last Angry Man, or 
plays like Sunrise at Campobello. And yet film budgets 
continue to soar; the Brandos, Crosbys, Grants and Sina- 
tras are in constant demand; and the bidding is hotter 
than ever for the “top ten,” be they books or shows. The 
producers may be clutching at straws, but they seem to 
find some security in knowing that it is the most expen- 
sive straw available. 

Obviously, not every picture can be a blockbuster, or 
offer an all-star cast, or be adapted from a best seller. 
Nor are those ingredients always necessary, as we are re- 
minded from time to time. Last summer, Alfred Hitch- 
cock produced Psycho—low budget (at least, as budgets 
go these days), no strong “name” performers, and adapt- 
ed from an almost completely unknown story. Yet it 
promises to gross over $10,000,000. “You see?” say the 
“good picture” philosophers. “There’s nothing wrong with 
the movies. . .” But Paramount, which released Psycho, 


Mr. Knight has written and lectured extensively on films, 
in addition to serving the medium on television shows, 
and serving on the National Board of Review. He is the 
author of “The Liveliest Art.” 


by Arthur Knight 


was so uncertain about Mr. Hitchcock’s little thriller thag 
they refused to hold previews, and hustled the pictu 
into mass distribution as if it were a Joe Levine hot 
potato. 

Actually, despite the reluctance of the old-timers either) 
to see or admit it, significant changes have occurred ing 
the motion-picture industry during the past ten yea 
changes that have affected not only the modes of pm 
duction, but the films themselves. Although the villains 
role is generally assigned to television (if villain indeed 
it be), the small screen in the living room is only one of 
several factors that have undermined Hollywood's once 
comfortable status quo. Independent production —thg) 
formation of autonomous production units by leading) 
stars, directors, writers and agents — had already begua 
before television’s sudden upsurge at the close of the 
forties. Inspired less by art than by economics, inde 
pendence provided a way for top-bracket talent to cir- 
cumvent ruinously high taxes on personal income by 
transforming themselves into corporations. The studios, 
it might be added, hastened the process by divesting 
themselves of expensive contract players as soon as at- 
tendance began to fall off from the all-time highs estab- 
lished during the war years. Today, these independents 
rule the roost; and the better-known stars, directors and 
producers quite literally write their own tickets before 
starting a picture. 

At the same time, a long-threatened government action 
to divorce theatres from the studios was finally consum- 
mated in 1948. Instituted ten years earlier in behalf of 
independent theatre operators, its intention was to elimi- 
nate unfair competition between the studio-operated cit- 
cuits and the independents. Undoubtedly, the small-scale 
operators were being discriminated against—losing pit 
tures to the chains, forced to take films they did not wantto- 





Producer-director Stanley Kramer 
(left background, seated in witness bor) 
oversees a scene in “Judgment at Nuremberg, 
a forthcoming United Artists releast. ” 
Richard Widmark (at lectern, back to camer)” 
is the prosecutor; Spencer Tracy (center of 
judges’ stand at right) is chief judge. 
Other principals, not shown, aré 
Burt Lancaster, principal defendant, Maximilian 
Schell, defense counsel, Montgomery Clift, 
Judy Garland and Marlene Dietrie 
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get the ones they did. 
But as long as the 
studios owned movie 
houses, they were 
obliged to turn out 
enough pictures to 
keep them supplied. 
Product was cheap 
and plentiful. After 
the divorce, that no 
longer held true. 
Without a_ certain 
market for their mov- 
ies, the studios re- 
duced drastically the 
number they pro- 
duced each year—a 
decline from 425 re- 
leases in 1950 to less 
than 200 for 1960. As 
the competition for 
choice product grew keener—and audiences scarcer— 
thousands of theatres went out of business. By today’s 
most optimistic estimates, there are approximately 17,000 
movie houses still in operation in the United States, of 
which about 5,000 are drive-ins. 

Even so, when television emerged as Hollywood's 
leading contender for the public’s entertainment time 
and dollars, it promptly became the industry's favorite 
whipping boy. It alone was held responsible for the 
studio’s numerous aches and chills. As one executive 
stated at that time, like the Dutch boy with his finger 
in the dike, “It’s our job to hold off television for another 
twenty years.” The industry’s first move to counter the 
small screen, of course, was the wide screen—Cinerama, 
CinemaScope, VistaVision, Todd-AO, and the numerous 
variants that have appeared subsequently. Typically, as 
the competition grew keener, the studios began pouring 
millions into the super-spectaculars—star-studded pseudo- 
Biblical or historical pageants that were, supposedly, 
beyond TV’s range or scope. 

But then the studios began to get hungry. They saw 
television swallowing up pictures at a tremendous rate. 
Supposedly worthless English or low-budgeted Ameri- 
can independent product was being eagerly snatched, 
and handsomely paid for, by; the networks. Why not 
unload on television some of that huge backlog of old 
pictures sitting in their own vaults? Tentatively at first 
(for the theatre men were shrieking their protest), then 
with almost unprecedented unanimity, the industry be- 
gan to sell to TV. Soon the very stars that the studios 
were barring contractually from appearing on “live” TV 
were being seen night after night in living rooms across 
the country in their pre-1948 incarnations. Hollywood 
had stumbled into competition with itself. Only a few 
months ago, 20th Century-Fox—which introduced Cine- 
maScope in 1953 as its contribution to the war against 
television—announced the final capitulation. The com- 





Producer Jerry Wald (left), 
assistant director David Hall 
and Yves Montand on the set 
of “Let's Make Love” 

(20th Century-Fox). 





pany had negotiated with the various talent guilds to 
make available to NBC its outstanding product of the 
fifties. 


Ironically, the industry that Hollywood sought to 
throttle—and that, for a time, gave every evidence of 
throttling Hollywood—has proven a boon in many ways, 
On the economic level, quite apart from the millions 
that have gone into studio coffers for the leasing of old 
movies, television has taken in the slack in studio over. 
head. Increasingly, TV production has moved to the 
Coast; and the vast concrete stages flung up in Holly. 
wood’s heyday now harbor television’s gun-slingers ang 
gunsils—not to mention the agency men shepherding tele. 
vision’s innumerable spot commercials. RKO, Universal 
and the Selznick lots have been taken over lock, stock 
and barrel by television interests. Today, every major 
studio either operates its own TV subsidiary or leases 
space to other producers of television movies. All over 
Hollywood, small, independent studios have come into 
existence to provide television with its never-ending flow 
of panel shows, quiz shows and situation comedies. Sym- 
bolic of the new era, Red Skelton now operates the com. 
pact lot where Chaplin once made his greatest comedies, 

To the big-screen movie makers, such a development 
signifies a good deal more than just the emergence of a 
well-heeled tenant who pays his rent on time. It has 
meant both survival for the costly plants and the preser- 
vation of Hollywood's extraordinary corps of studio tech- 
nicians. Thanks to television, unemployment is virtually 
nonexistent for members of the guilds and unions. Actors 
or writers, gaffers or prop handlers—they’ve never had it 
so good. The demand equals, and sometimes even ex- 
ceeds, the supply. 

































But what are they making? To speak to the creative 
people working on television films today is every bit as 
harrowing as watching the shows themselves. Under the 
whiplash of TV economics, shooting takes place at top 
speed—generally two and a half days for a thirty-minute 
show, five days for an hour program (and occasionally 
less). There is no time to be original, to depart from the 
conventional, to be imaginative. The film makers, all too 
aware of that, whirl through their chores, taking what 
pride they can in the speed and efficiency of their opera- 
tion. Most of them are frank enough to admit, however, 
that they derive no satisfaction whatsoever from the final 
product. The westerns, gangsters, comedies and under- 
water adventures are as much an anathema to them as to 
any of TV’s sternest critics. 





























It is here that the big screen has its greatest advantage 
—and a number of producers have begun to perceive the 
precise nature of that advantage. They have noted that 
television has usurped a field that Hollywood once served 
with its own low-budgeted westerns, routine comedies 
and formula melodramas. To continue to produce them 
in the teeth of TV’s competition—and at today’s fantastic 
costs—would be, they recognize, no less than suicidal. 
(The late Louis B. Mayer, [continued on page 75) 
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The Far-off Tents of Hollywood 


While the back lots of the film capital are largely occupied 


by riders of the television range, the big-screen operators are 


Sam Spiegel, a well-known Hollywood producer who has 
not produced in Hollywood for several years, was once 
asked why he filmed Suddenly, Last Summer in an Eng- 
lish studio. The question had point, since the Tennessee 
Williams story involved Americans, and took place, 
principally, in a New Orleans home and garden. Spiegel 
gave some thought to his answer. “Because,” he said 
fnally, “I prefer living in Europe.” 

The reasons behind the ever-growing volume of Ameri- 
can movie-making abroad are not often as elementary as 
Mr. Spiegel’s, and he, if pressed hard, could come up 
with a few others. After all, it was hardly his preference 
for living in a Burma jungle that caused him to shoot The 
Bridge on the River Kwai in those natural surroundings. 
Instead of a Hollywood jungle made of papier-maché, 
and a miniature bridge built by the special-effects depart- 
ment, Mr. Spiegel had a genuine bridge erected, and sub- 
sequently dynamited, in a real jungle setting, thus giving 
his picture an added zest that was reflected in the moun- 
tainous box-office figures. 

And certainly the appeal of Ray Stark’s The World of 
Suzie Wong owed something, at least, to the travelogue 
of Hong Kong included with the semihumorous tribula- 
tions of a pretty Chinese prostitute. 

It was enough, at one time, for Hollywood to shoot its 
outdoor stuff in Griffith Park, to build ancient Egypt on 
a back lot, and to locate its thousands of extras just be- 
yond camera range of a suburban California community. 
But that sort of thing seldom happens now. Today the 
back lots hold replicas of frontier towns, where gunmen 
draw upon each other at the climax of a half-hour tele- 
vision western, and cowboys ride the California ranges 
in search of prime evening time. 

Meanwhile, Hollywood’s major forces are camped 
Virtually around the world, excepting those areas where 
the Communist powers dominate, and—make no mistake 
-Hollywood would head for those places, too, if it could 
get the necessary visas and permissions. So, at the mo- 
ment, we find a comedy called My Geisha being filmed in 
Japan, with Shirley MacLaine supervising the ancient 
tea ceremony. In Jordan, Sam Spiegel has put up his 
tents again, this time for Lawrence of Arabia. In Rome, 
Come September is being completed, with Rock Hudson 
holding the rank of producer and star, and Columbia is 
filming its ten-million-dollar Barrabas with Anthony 


Mr. Alpert is film critic of the Saturday Review. 





filming—for love and money—everywhere in the free world 


by Hollis Alpert 


Quinn. Rome is also the headquarters for Joseph E. 
Levine’s The Wonders of Aladdin, and The Last Days 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, with Pier Angeli scheduled to 
turn into a pillar of plastic in Morocco. In Assisi, 20th 
Century-Fox is reincarnating St. Francis. In Spain, 
Charlton Heston has found a suitable role in El Cid. 
This activity abroad is so extensive that one wonders 
why Hollywood finds itself necessary. In Madrid, Rex 
Harrison and Rita Hayworth are involved in a sophisti- 
cated thriller, Once a Thief. Head northward to Paris 
and meet Ingrid Bergman and Tony Perkins, involved 
romantically in Goodbye Again—formerly Aimez-Vous 
Brahms. Paris Blues, with Joanne Woodward, Paul 
Newman and Sidney Poitier, is being made, naturally 
enough, in Paris. Berlin is not being neglected: Billy 
Wilder is there, doing One, Two, Three. The Scandi- 
navian countries? George Seaton has just explored them 
for The Counterfeit Traitor. The heaviest activity is to 
be found in the vicinity of London. At various studios are 
the following: Lolita, The Naked Edge, The Innocents 
and The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone. If it were not for 


Warren Beatty and Vivien Leigh will be seen later this 
year in “The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone” (Warner), 
based on the Tennessee Williams novel, and directed by 
José Quintero. The assignment, Quintero’s first in films, 
took him to Rome and England. 








the unfortunate illness of Elizabeth Taylor, work would 
be going forward there on the most colossal production 
of all, Cleopatra. 

What accounts for this one-worldliness of Hollywood? 
Two main themes, someone said, dominate all human ac- 
tivity: love and money. We can put it down as love for 
its craft that sends so many Hollywood people in search 
of authenticity of background. Love for travel, too, on 
the parts of its stars, directors and producers. But there 
are also economic reasons, and here the story begins to 
grow complex. 

Remember the time, not so long ago, when our film 
industry first began to be panicky over the sprouting of 
television aerials? When the big audience began to 
patronize its little home screen, and to shun togetherness 
at the neighborhood movie house? Hollywood first re- 
acted by shrinking in upon itself. Studio production was 
curtailed; tycoons were sacked; high-salaried stars were 
released from their contracts. An open market for the 
(Part of this market was 
found abroad, where American stars have always been 
welcomed.) A formerly moribund firm, United Artists, 
suddenly got into the act. It possessed one negative 


services of stars was created. 


asset: It had no studio; consequently it was free of the 
constant, heavy overhead that a studio would have ep. 
tailed. It also showed a willingness to share profits with 
producers, directors and stars, and to back top people 
with the financing they needed to rent studio space and 
hire technicians. It was discovered that studio space 
could be rented almost anywhere. Freedom of movemen; 
was created, but it took some technical innovation before 
the main guard of Hollywood was ready to explore ney 
horizons. 

In 1952 the first of a long succession of “miracle” pro. 
cesses had its unveiling. This was the highly successf,! 
Cinerama, and it took little imagination for Hollywood t 
guess that Cinerama’s primary appeal lay in the sweeping 
vistas spread across a vast screen area. Cinerama ne. 
glected story in favor of travelogue. And still it played 
on, month after month, year after year. Here was the 
answer to the small home screen: a big screen that 
television could not emulate, and with appropriate won. 
ders displayed upon it. Hollywood began to travel abroad 
in search of scenery. 

The studios found the Cinerama process, with its three 
locked cameras, cumbersome, and took to developing 
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usrt: In the newly 
released “Fanny” 
(Warner), produced in 
France and based on 
the 1954 Broadway 


musical of that name, 
Charles Boyer plays 
Cesar, the barkeeper 
with a stern visage and 
a warm heart. 


mcut: Anthony Perkins 

sand Ingrid Bergman 
ae paired in 

"Goodbye Again,” 
which United Artists 
will release in 
August. It was 

- filmed in Paris, 
S where the action 
| i set. 
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LEFT: Star climbers of 
the Greek army appear 
in this spectacular 
sequence in Carl 
Foreman’s new ilm, 
“The Guus of 
Navarone” (Columbia), 
The cast is headed 

by Gregory Peck, 
David Niven and 
Anthony Quinn. 

The film was made 

on Rhodes. 


RIGHT: “Francis of 
Assisi” (20th Century- 
Fox), scheduled for 
release this summer, 
was filmed, quite 
appropriately, 

in Italy. 

Bradford Dillman 
(leading the parade) 
has the title role. 
Dolores Hart (not 
pictured) also has 

a top role. 
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compromise big-screen systems. A practical compromise 
was found in Fox’s CinemaScope. One of the first Cinema- 
Scopic productions was Three Coins in the Fountain, 
which told of the romantic adventures of three pretty 
girls in a prettied-up Rome. Audiences not only loved the 
picture; a tourist boom in Rome quickly followed, and 
the American occupation of the Via Veneto was estab- 
lished. Katharine Hepburn visited Venice in Summertime, 
and soon the pigeons in St. Mark’s. Square had to make 
way for the invasion of tourists, each equipped with 
camera and Kodachrome. 

As the screens grew wider, it became difficult for Holly- 
wood’s prop departments to fill them. Hollywood an- 
nounced its dedication to maturity and authenticity, but 
there were sound economic reasons for taking its cameras 
abroad. For one thing, the American public shed its 
insularity in the years following World War II. The 
discovery by our servicemen of other countries and other 
people made Paris no more exotic than Peoria. The 
movie audience, which had formerly regarded Manhattan 
as slightly suspect, was now receptive to pictures placed 
in foreign locales—the more foreign the better. Produc- 
tion on location became so de rigueur that even our own 


country came in for some exploration. George Stevens 
went to Texas and shot Giant. William Wyler made The 
Big Country in very big country. Picnic was placed in 
Kansas, and only fuddy-duddy M-G-M neglected to make 
a pact with the Soviet Union, and committed the un- 
pardonable breach of filming The Brothers Karamazov 
right at the studio. Everyone knew its Russia was fake. 

Whether Hollywood created the postwar travel boom, 
or whether the boom spurred Hollywood into traveling is 
a moot question. The awe-inspiring Mike Todd assessed 
the national mood correctly, however, and explored al- 
most the entire world with Around the World in 80 Days, 
a picture that has entranced the whole world. 

There is a myth that persists about the supposedly 
vastly superior technical resources of Hollywood. True 
enough, we may have better film-developing laboratories, 
superior sound equipment, more advanced mobile dollies. 
But though Hollywood’s equipment is admittedly good, 
much of it is old, and some think it is outdated. And 
it has been found that sheer ingenuity can get better 
screen effects, even with old equipment, than standardized 
technical procedures. It has also been found that most 


Hollywood screen writers are [continued on page 73] 
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Hollywood’s Independent Spirit 


The old assembly-line order has given way to a 
new breed: the producer who also acts, civects, or 
writes the script—and some new, exciting themes 
are finding their way onto film in the process 


by Richard Gehman 


“The motion-picture industry faces some of the weighti- 
est problems in its entire history,” Jerry Wald, who is per- 
haps the most prolific producer in Hollywood, said sonor- 
ously in a recent speech. “These are times of challenge 
on many fronts, and motion pictures and the entire enter- 
tainment field are affected by the currents and winds 
which are at work in the lives of men everywhere. The 
motion-picture industry must take its rightful place in 
society as a powerful communications medium, as well 
as a magnificent and unique form of entertainment. 

“We in the business of making pictures for entertain- 
ment are involved in a fast-moving evolution having 
many aspects and involving many striking changes. For 
example, although we are decreasing the number of the- 
atres in which our product is being shown, we must at 
the same time have a planned program that will increase 
the size of our audiences. In order to accomplish this, 
we must think in new terms and new dimensions. There 
is no mental bankruptcy in the top-level thinking of the 
motion-picture industry, but there is a tendency, as in 
other businesses, to resist change in a changing world. 
It is time that we should actively attempt to revise and 
revitalize old traditions and policies, and devise new ones 
for the future.” ? 

As an outsider, a visitor to Plasticland, reads over those 
high-blown, not to say fly-biown, sentences, and then 
travels around talking to people working in the Detroit- 
style industry that the former art form partly has become, 
he can only conclude that the currents and winds are 
issuing principally from Spokesmen such as Wald. The 
motion-picture business already is thinking in new terms 
and new dimensions, for since the advent of television 
it has had no other choice. 

Once there were the big studios-M-G-M, Paramount, 
Warner Brothers, Columbia and the rest—which were tied 
to chains of theatres to which they supplied a link-sausage 
product with the regularity of a company like Hormel. 
They kept stars, huge stables of them, under contract, 
and dropped them into machine-made films that went 
straight into the big houses. They also made a certain 


Mr. Gehman, who reports regularly on the stage for this 
magazine, is equally at home in the film capital. 





ABOVE: Marlon Brando 
functioned as actor- 
writer-director in 
“One-Eyed Jacks” 
(Paramount). 


LEFT: Tony Curtis, 
who typifies the new 
order, reveals his 
latest projects in the 
accompanying article. 


BELOW: Kirk Douglas 


in “The Last Sunset” 
(Universal-International 
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gumber of less star-studded pictures each year to run 
sither as the second halves of double features or to be 
gown in smaller houses. Brynie Foy, known as “King 
if the B’s,” once told me that he made the same picture 
‘the same story, with similar stars, with only the back- 
ground changed—more than two-dozen times. It was not 
‘gt; it was entertainment that sometimes approached 
the edges of art. That was the product, and everybody 
pught Picassos and Matisses and Cadillacs on the money 
the public was willing to trade for it. 

“Television will never harm the film industry,” one of 
the moguls proclaimed just after World War II, and so 
did not. It merely killed it, in its old form. People 
quickly learned that the quality of the films it was neces- 
to go out and see was not much higher than the 
quality of what they could sit and stare at in their own 
living rooms; moreover, they did not have to pay for 
the latter. Before the old kings quite knew what had hap- 
















































mai pened, they were dethroned. The government also had 
oT : - 
hurt them, previously, by demanding that they break up 
the monopolies they had on the theatre chains. Holders 
of theatre leases discovered that it was far more profit- 
able to convert them into supermarkets and bowling 
$, alleys and, in some ironic instances, churches. 
ew Hollywood floundered. Obviously, something had to 
be done—at least, so those who cared opined. Many of 
the the studio executives did not care. They had come out 
ticle. of commerce (Samuel Goldwyn was a glove maker), 


and in their haste to make the money the mass audience 
glas promised, they had not bothered to ordain heirs. The 
ummer | younger men—the Zanucks, Walds, Wylers, Wilders, et al. 
set” -were the ones who cared. Yet to their disappointment 
ational} there was much talk of closing down the studios alto- 
‘ompan.| gether, and some did suspend production for a time. 

The only solution for survival, it gradually became evi- 
dent, was simply to give the public something they could 
not get on the box in the parlor. This meant two things: 
either huge spectacles on huge screens, costing millions 

of dollars, or smaller pictures that would attack themes 

d that the advertising-agency-washed television networks 
never would consider. The precedent for the latter was 
the flood of honest, courageous films that had come in 
from England, France, Italy and even Japan and India 
soon after World War II, some of which were doing 
nicely in the “art” houses, and some of which even found 
their way into the palaces. 

Soon after it became apparent that the old system 
would be dead in a matter of time, the thought occurred 
toa number of actors and directors and producers simul- 
taneously that, rather than go into some other line of 
work, it was more logical to utilize their experience in 
making the films they always had wanted to make, but 
had not been able to make while under contract to the 
dld-line studios. Thus emerged the actor as producer, 
and the writer-director as producer: the foremost figures 

in Hollywood today. This year’s Academy Awards attest 
to that: they were dominated by Spartacus (made by 
a actor, Kirk Douglas), Elmer Gantry (made by an 








actor, Burt Lancaster), The Alamo (made by a per- 
former, John Wayne), and The Apartment (made by a 
writer-director, Billy Wilder). 

As this is written, virtually every actor of any stature 
in Funeralsville is either involved in a production of his 
own, or has just finished one. Marlon Brando’s One- 
Eyed Jacks, which he helped to write, directed, and 
acted in, has just been released. William Holden, after 
finishing The Counterfeit Traitor for Perlberg-Seaton (a 
producer-writer-director team) in Sweden early in the 
summer, will embark upon a production of his own. 
The actress Shirley MacLaine just returned from Japan, 
where she and her husband, the producer Steve Parker, 
made My Geisha. Red Skelton is contemplating the pro- 
duction of a film with Marcel Marceau, the pantomimic. 
Frank Sinatra, Burt Lancaster, Kirk Douglas, Cary 
Grant, James Stewart—all are working on preparations 
for films, and Eddie Fisher and Elizabeth Taylor have 
stated that in the future they will concentrate on their 
own productions. The foregoing is only a sprinkling of 
the names of mummers who are now up to their ears in 
production. The contract player is as rare as the bron- 
tosaurus. Not quite: some studios, such as 20th Century- 
Fox, still keep a number of performers with contracts in- 
volving one, two, or three pictures per year on the pay- 
roll, but those wage slaves usually are free to work out- 
side when they have fulfilled their commitments. 

Another, less familiar but nevertheless significant 
figure also has emerged. He is the “packaging” agent. 
Charles K. Feldman was the first of this breed. Feldman 
would buy a book or a play, sign actors to populate it, 
together with a writer to do the script, and a director, 
and then sell the whole package to a studio with the 
facilities to make it, and with the network of outlets to 
distribute it. It is not uncommon these days for talent 
agents to represent studios or producers in the acquisi- 
tion of material, and one, at least, has carried this to a 
fine science by collecting commissions from both the 
buyer and the seller. The biggest agencies, M.C.A. and 
William Morris, are going in heavily for the production 
of television films. M.C.A. at one time had sixteen TV 
series in the works. 

Television, in fact, appears to be the major function of 
the old-line studios these days. Two years ago, Desi 
Arnaz bought the old RKO plant for $7,000,000, and put 
his company, Desilu, on the market as a stock-selling 
corporation. Warner Brothers’ lot is a veritable factory 
in which hordes of handsome expressionless young men 
and exquisite, mindless girls are working in series that 
differ from each other only in locale and the number of 
bullets expended in each episode. 

“Hollywood TV activity brings back the days of the B 
pictures all over again,” Billy Wilder said to me not long 
ago. “Before television, we were at the lowest rung of 
the ladder of the arts. Today, thank God, those of us 
still in the movie business have something we can look 
down on.” Not everyone is looking down, however; some 





of the big companies are not only looking television 
square in the eye with filmed series, but are bidding for 
the work of producing commercial spot announcements 
for soap, dog food and other items, not excluding patent 
medicines. 

The principal function of the studios, however, is to 
serve as enormous umbrellas sheltering many little com- 
panies, each of which usually is concerned not with turn- 
ing out a library of films—except as one may accumulate 
over the years—but doing one film at a time, on as large 
or small a scale as judgment and property may dictate. 
And the new tycoons of the industry, as noted previous- 
ly, are the actors-turned-producers. Last year I went to 
watch Cary Grant make The Grass Is Greener. What 
impressed me most about the visit, apart from the star's 
startling ability to look about forty years old when he 
actually is close to sixty, was his firm, certain grasp of 
the endless details of production. He knew, to the penny, 
how much his sets were costing him, how much bad 
weather he could endure before his overhead became too 
heavy, and how many electricians were in his crew and 
what each was earning. Between takes, in the direction 
of which he also had a hand although the titular director 
was Stanley Donen, he would stand at a lectern studying 
sheets of figures. His acting as producer was as absorb- 
ing as any performance I ever have seen him give on 
the screen. 

Grant is a veteran of the business; also, he was one of 
the first of the big box-office draws to become a free 
agent, having cut himself away from major-studio con- 
tracts in the mid-thirties. Because he has amassed so 
much knowledge of all phases of the industry in the 
past twenty-five years, it is only natural for him to turn 
to production. Also, a millionaire many times over, he is 
aware of the distinct advantages of working as a corpo- 
ration rather than as an employee. But what of such 
newcomers as Douglas, Lancaster and others? Why 
should they involve themselves in details that are not 
concerned with artistic matters? To get the answers to 
those questions, and to find out something about the 
problems involved in wearing both the producer's and 
the actor's hats, I went one recent afternoon to see Tony 
Curtis. 

Last year Curtis won the male actor's trophy given by 
an exhibitors’ organization, as the biggest box-office at- 
traction of the year. Although he is not yet at the peak 
of his earning potential, he is one of those stars who can 
command $200,000 and upwards for a single picture. 
Banks will lend an independent producer money to 
finance a film if Curtis is in it. In addition, he has now 
earned the reputation of being the “most improved” 
actor in Hollywood. 

Curtis is thirty-six. He has been in films for twelve 
years. Discovered by talent scouts in New York and 
shipped West, he first was cast in a series of costume 
films in which his tough Bronx accent clashed unfor- 
givably with his colorful appearance. Then came the 


ABOVE: On location tor 
“Exodus” (United Artists); 
Otto Preminger, Eva Marie 
Saint, Paul Newman 
and Sal Mineo. 


LEFT: Peter Ustinov is 
star-writer-producer- 
director of “Romanoff and 
Juliet” (Universal-Interna- 
tional), based on his play. 


BELOW: “Elmer Gantry” 
(United Artists) was 
made by Burt Lancaster's 
firm—and provided a 


choice role for him. 
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turning point, four years ago, when Burt Lancaster cast 
him in Ernest Lehman’s savage story Sweet Smell of 
Success. In that, he showed his ability to do a good deal 
more than rescue maidens in distress; and in The Defiant 
Ones he turned in an unforgettable performance. A 
little over a year ago, inspired by Lancaster (for whom 
he worked twice, the first time in Trapeze) and by Kirk 
Douglas (for whom he worked in The Vikings and 
Spartacus ) , he began to think seriously about venturing 
into production on his own. He and Stan Margolies, who 
frst had been a press agent and then an associate pro- 
ducer for Douglas, began having a series of conversa- 
tions about expanding Curtis’ existing company, Curt- 
leigh, which had been formed so that he could indulge 
in profit-participation agreements with other producers 
for whom he was working, into a company that would 
produce films of its own. 

“The main reason, aside from wanting to make money, 
that an actor goes into producing,” Curtis told me, “is 
freedom. He ought to have freedom to experiment, to 
try out ideas that are strictly his own. Stan and I have 
some things we want to do that were sure no big com- 
pany or no experienced producer would ever touch. For 
instance, we'd like to make a short about this town—all 
the sights and scenes of Hollywood. A silent. Nothing 
but a big crazy background score by André Previn. We 
want to show the movement of the city, the things that 
are indigenous to Hollywood, from a very special point 
of view. 

“Take an idea like that to one of the more commer- 
cial producers, and he'd look at you as though you're 
nuts. Right away, if by some miracle he did like the idea 
-and you can be sure it would be a miracle—he'd get to- 
gether a schedule and a budget, and the next thing you 
know you'd be working under pressure. A thing like this 
can't be done under pressure. We want to start slow, 
take our time, and work it out all very carefully—and 
then take our time as we shoot it. We want to shoot it 
with affection, with love. And we want to work right 
along with all the creative people who will be partici- 
pating—André, the photographer, all the rest. 

“Only by doing a film by yourself can you do it that 
way.” 

Curtis interrupted himself to light a cigarette, and his 
voice, hoarse and thick but somehow appealing, croaked 
through the smoke: “Another thing—we’ve just entered 
into an arrangement with Hugh Hefner, the founder 
and editor and publisher of Playboy, to make a comedy 
built around his magazine. Playboy is the most spec- 
tacularly successful magazine ever established in the 
United States. A good many people will say, ‘Yeah, but 
what about those naked girls in there; what about all 
that sex?” Listen, what’s the matter with sex? I love sex. 
There’s nothing to be ashamed about-—it’s a normal in- 
terest for every person. Right now we're working on a 





story line. We're going to try to get some really tine 
writer. We thought of I. A. L. Diamond—he wrote Some 
Like It Hot and The Apartment with Billy Wilder, but 
he’s all tied up—but we'll think of somebody else, and will 
give him a contract and put him to work, and see how it 
all shapes up. And we've got a couple of other properties 
which we're taking under advisement, but I can’t tell you 
about those. Somebody might grab ’em . . .” 

This time I interrupted to ask the actor how he plans 
to finance his films. 

“It's no problem,” he said. “It doesn’t cost as much to 
start a production company as you might think. You 
should see our office. It’s me, Stan, a couple of desks, a 
telephone and a girl to answer it. We rented a room at a 
studio, and put our names on the door. That’s what we 
need. When we get a project all laid out in our own 
way, we'll go to one or several places: a bank, a dis- 
tributing company, or one of the studios with money to 
invest, and we'll finance it that way. Then we'll rent 
studio space and hire the people we need to get us off 
the ground.” 

“Will any of your own money be in it?” 

“I imagine,” he said. “Maybe I'll have to put some of 
my Own money in. Since I want the freedom, I can’t be 
absolutely sure that somebody is going to be as enthusi- 
astic as I am, and back me all the way. But financing is 
the least of our worries right now. We may not be ready 
to go ahead on our own for another year. If necessary, 
welll take two years. We want to have it clear when we 
start, and know where we're going. But you know, even 
though we're taking it slow, it’s exciting as hell. In fact, 
the whole industry is exciting right now. The emer- 
gence of the new independent producers, the actors and 
the directors, has brought a whole lot of new blood into 
this industry. Guys are trying themes they never would 
have tried even five years ago. 

“Look at Inherit the Wind. Look at some of the William 
Faulkner and D. H. Lawrence pictures Jerry Wald has 
been making. Look at The Apartment. Look how big at 
the box office Room at the Top was—of course, that’s 
British, but it was accepted in this country for what it 
was. Look at imaginative men like Preminger and Willy 
Wyler and Freddie Zinnemann. They're doing things that 
are thrilling. Hell, Stanley Kubrick is even making Lolita. 

“In my own case, the movies made me. They made me. 
Movies were my culture from as far back as I can remem- 
ber. They've always been the culture of the masses—and 
what’s so wrong with mass culture, anyhow? If people 
respond to a movie, it must be a reflection of what they're 
thinking, of their own times. As a product of my culture, 
I feel I owe everything to it. I don’t just want to partici- 
pate as an actor. It’s too limiting. I want to make pictures 
that wouldn't be right for me, using other actors in stories 
that are different and unusual. I want to give this indus- 
try every damned thing I’ve got.” & 
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ROSALIND RUSSELL 


by Joe Hyams 


Watching Rosalind Russell on the set of a movie studio 
is like watching Sugar Ray Robinson skipping rope dur- 
ing a pre-fight warmup. There is the same air of cool 
assurance, of immaculate timing and rhythm. She hits 
the mark every time—knows her lines, and delivers them 
with every inflection and gesture geared to perfection. 
She has the actress's trick of firming up or letting down 
the muscles of her face and body, thus seeming to lose 
or gain years and pounds at will. As she was standing 
on the set of A Majority of One, waiting to play a scene 
in her current film, she looked like Roz Russell: glamour 
girl. But when she ambled into the scene, every muscle 
of her body settled; her clothes hung looser; she was the 
personification of Mrs. Jacoby: Jewish matron. 

On the day I visited the set Miss Russell was under 
a slight disadvantage. She was suffering from the effects 
of a virus and a temperature of 104, but her sense of 
humor was intact. “After this I do Five Finger Exercise 
and Gypsy—and probably Menninger’s Clinic,” she 
cracked. 

The interviewer faced with Miss Russell is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage, unless he takes shorthand or carries 
a tape recorder (I use a Mohawk Midgetape), because 
she talks in a torrent of highly articulate, highly gestured, 
highly seasoned prose. Her voice, which has been likened 
to a moose’s mating call, was even huskier than usual 
due to her illness. In addition, she had just come off 
set where she played a scene with an accent, and she 
was still in character. Occasionally she would end a 
statement on a rising note, and, to make a point, would 
slip into the character of Mrs. Jacoby. Sitting on the 
couch of her dressing room, sipping one of the dozen or 
so cups of coffee she consumes in the course of a studio 
day, she answered questions fully and completely, fol- 
lowing the practice of most stars who have been inter- 
viewed thousands of times. It was all very informative, 
but it was never dull, for the actress (also like most 
stars in similar circumstances) was not unmindful of the 
histrionic possibilities. 


Mr. Hyams covers the Hollywood scene regularly for the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


In each of her three pictures for this year (all of them 
derive from successful stage plays) Miss Russell will be 
starring in parts created by other actresses. Gertrude 
Berg originated the role in A Majority of One; Jessica 
Tandy starred in the Broadway production of Five Fin. 
ger Exercise, which had its beginnings in London; and 
the role in Gypsy was written for Ethel Merman, who 
played it on Broadway. Miss Russell saw all of the afore. 
mentioned ladies in action, but she has her own ideas 
about the parts. 

“I'm looking forward to Five Finger Exercise,” she 
said. “I understand that woman—you've met her many 
times, too. She’s a woman who feels like many other 
women—that she married beneath her. In addition to 
that, she was a real beauty, and it’s very difficult for 
women of beauty to grow old. The plain woman is well” 
off because she usually gets better-looking as she grows 
older. She doesn’t have that frustration of trying to keep 
her looks up. I'm going to play the woman that way. 
You know—have her enter the room, and change the 
lighting, and constantly sneak a peak into a mirror. She's 
a woman refusing to grow old, and I think maybe the 
audience will sympathize with her. 

“With me in it, Gypsy will be more of a story with 
music than a musical. I’ve learned it’s not good to over? 
extend yourself into doing things that are physically im 
possible. I don’t think I should play an ingénue, andI 
can't sing ballads. People come to a musical to hear 
good music, but if I'm in it they know they're going to 
hear damn little music—but they can hope for a good 
story.” 

For A Majority of One, in which Miss Russell plays 
Mrs. Jacoby—a woman, about fifty-nine, of the Jewish 
faith and with a Yiddish accent—the actress spent three 
weeks studying crowds in a department store in Brook- 
lyn, walking along the Grand Concourse in the Brom, 
kibitzing at the Stage Delicatessen, and schmoosing with 
ladies on the subway. Her uniform of the day was 4 
black cloth coat, scarf over head, flat-heeled shoes, and 
the thick-rimmed dark glasses flecked with rhinestones 
affected by many Manhattan matrons. 

“This is the most challenging role I’ve ever had,” she 
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In “The Women,” 
Miss Russell had the 
sort of role that typified 
her early film career. 
“Mourning Becomes Electra” 
(1947) was a marked 
change of pace. Leo Genn 
also had a top role. 


Now in 


Hollywood's 
_ “A Majority of 
» One,” still 
| another Russell 


emerges. 


The off-stage, 
off-screen 
Rosalind Russell 
is quite a 

show, even in 
repose. 


Bob Colby 


“Wonderful 
Town,” the Broad- 
way musical, 
opened an entirely 
new chapter in 
her life. 


























































































































































































































said. “I want it to be natural—underplayed rather than 
overplayed, if anything. I'm not trying to do a caricature 
of the woman; I want to be her.” 

When I expressed surprise that she wasn’t recognized 
on her scouting trips, Miss Russell laughed. “You don't 
want to be recoguized—you aren't recognized,” she said 
with the proper inflection (1 know it’s proper because she 
sounded just like my grandmother). “There’s a way of 
being recognized, and there’s a way of avoiding it. I can 
walk through Grand Central without being recognized if 
I want, but I could stop traffic at Klein’s just as easily. 

“Gertrude Berg was divine in the role—but I'm not 
Gertrude Berg, so I had to bring something else to it. 
That's why I walked around, listening and observing. 
I wanted to see how the women dressed—how they set 
their hair. It was the little things I was after, like the 
use of hands. I use mine when I talk, but I keep them 
high. Their hands are lower and busy—always moving. 

“And I discovered something about the so-called Yid- 
dish accent. It’s not so much an accent as a cadence—a 
rhythm from inside. The Jews are the only people in the 
world who react first, and then speak. It’s complicated as 
hell with nineteen thoughts in five lines, all flowing to- 
gether. When I went home I tried to put down my recol- 
lections of speech on a tape recorder, and found I was 
speaking too fast. So I bought a metronome, set it at a 
leisurely, housewifely tempo, and practiced the dialogue. 
It still didn’t come off. Something was missing. I was 
missing the movements. You have to see the movements 
with the speech to get the feeling. So I worked on that. 

“Then I tried to get some of the religious background. 
Mrs. Jacoby follows the dietary laws. Dore Schary [who 
produced and directed the play on Broadway] sent me 
books he had written, and Mervyn LeRoy [producer- 
director of the film] has been a darling. He told me lots of 
stories from his background. They all talk about their 
relatives. It was the same in Auntie Mame. Everyone 
knew a Mame, just as everyone knows a Mrs. Jacoby. 

“I'm from a minority group myself. I’m Irish-Catholic, 
and we have the same kind of matriarchal system and 
family feeling as the Jews.” 

While touring the Bronx, Miss Russell found time to 
make occasional visits to Villa Maria Academy. “They are 
the same teaching order of nuns I studied with as a girl 
in Waterbury [Connecticut], and some of my old teachers 
were there,” she said. Miss Russell's reference to her 
childhood included the fact that she was the fourth of 
seven children—“the ham in the middle”—of a widely 
respected Irish-American trial lawyer in Waterbury. She 
was named Rosalind in memory of the Nova Scotia ex- 
cursion boat on which her parents, James and Clara 
Russell, celebrated their fifth wedding anniversary. 

“I spent the first twelve years of my life torn, maimed 
or bleeding,” Miss Russell said, referring to her early life 
as a tomboy. At thirteen, she informed her conservative 
family she wanted to be an actress. They treated her am- 
bition as a schoolgirl’s whim, convinced she'd grow out 


of it. Her father died when she was nineteen, leaving an 
estate of a half million and a unique will that has become 
a classic of its kind (it is still written up in law journals) 

“My father was a character,” Miss Russell recalled 
fondly. “He was a wonderful man but a little bit of g 
character. He was afraid we'd sit around and wait for 
husbands and play bridge all day long, sipping cocktails 
so he left a provision that we were to get all the education 
we wanted but no support for three years after gradua. 
tion.” 

After graduating from Marymount College, Miss Rus. 
sell headed for the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
where she talked herself into a summer-stock job at Lake 
Placid in 1931. After a season with E. E. Clive’s company 
in Boston, she spent three and a half years on Broadway, 
mostly under the aegis of the Theatre Guild. It was 
during a revival of S. N. Behrman’s The Second Man, in 
which she appeared with Bert Lytell, that she won a 
screen test and a long-term contract with M-G-M. She 
made her film debut in 1934 with William Powell and 
Myrna Loy in Evelyn Prentice, and eventually went to 
Columbia. 

While under contract to that studio, Miss Russell 
played a working woman in twenty-three different 
movies: girl editor, doctor, lawyer, business executive- 
everything but the Indian chief. “Except for different 
leading men and a switch in title and pompadour, they 
were all stamped out of the same Alice in Careerland 
mold,” she said. “The script always called for a leading 
lady somewhere in the thirties—tall, brittle, not too sexy, 
My wardrobe had a set pattern: a tan suit, a gray suit, a 
beige suit, and then a negligee for the seventh reel, near 
the end, when I would admit to my best friend on the 
telephone that what I really wanted was to become a dear 
little housewife.” 

Miss Russell had such a good career playing career 
women that the role seemed destined to be part and 
parcel of her private life as well. Then one night at a 
Hollywood party, Cary Grant introduced her to the pro- 
ducer Frederick Brisson, son of Carl Brisson, the actor 
and singer. Two years later, in October, 1941, Grant acted 
as best man at their wedding in Hollywood’s Danish com- 
munity of Solvang, and in May, 1943, they produced their 
only child, Lance. 

After their marriage the Brissons set up their own film 
company, Independent Artists, in which they work to- 
gether. They made three pictures starring Miss Russell: 
The Velvet Touch, Never Wave at a WAC and The Girl 
Rush (the last in 1955). On Broadway, Brisson himself 
made a distinguished record as a producer, presenting 
(with a variety of partners) The Pajama Game, Damn 
Yankees, New Girl in Town, The Pleasure of His Com- 
pany, The Gazebo and Five Finger Exercise. 

“I suddenly woke up one morning to the fact that 
people were telling me how I was going to live, what! 
was going to think,” Miss Russell said, picking up her 
career at the start of the 1950s. “Worse, they were decid- 
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ing what I was capable or not capable of doing. I decided 
to find out about my talent for myself, so I dragged 
Freddie out of his easy chair and took him for a walk 
around the block. ‘I'm leaving Hollywood,’ I said to him. 
He asked why. I told him it was because I was going to 
-I had to—find out if I can act. I didn’t mind if my box 
office was dropping, but I did mind the doubts being 
cast on my ability as an actress. The time had come when 
[ had to find out for myself something that only live 
audiences could tell me.” 

The next day Miss Russell, with her husband’s blessing, 
took the Super Chief to New York. As soon as she had 
unpacked, she got busy on the telephone. She told Joshua 
Logan what was behind her decision to come to New 
York. “You just can’t find a play,” he said. “Plays are 
written for you. We wrote Mister Roberts for Henry 
Fonda, and South Pacific for Mary Martin. You'll have to 
wait until word gets around that you're available for a 
play—then wait for someone to write something especially 
for you.” 

Lighting a cigarette and waving out the match, Miss 
Russell sipped her coffee. “I was discouraged,” she said, 
“but I wasn’t about to give up. The next day I called 
Shepard Traube, who had sent me a script of Bell, Book 
and Candle. He sent the script over to see if I wanted to 
do it; I wanted to find out if I could still act. And, off I 
went on tour around the country.” 

That was during the 1951-52 season—an extremely suc- 
cessful three-month tour in the John van Druten comedy. 
Once she had regained faith in herself as an actress, she 
looked for new fields to conquer. She took on the song- 
and-dance role in Wonderful Town, the musical version 
of My Sister Eileen, and scored a much greater success. 

“Before both shows,” she said, “I applied my old formu- 
la—-What would happen if I was a flop?—but I already 
knew the answer. Nothing. Chance of failure was the 
challenge, and once I was able to answer that, I knew I 
would never have to walk away from a challenge again. 
What makes you walk away is fear, and you've got to 
conquer fear to live with yourself.” 

Miss Russell admitted having some serious doubts, but 
no fear, when Logan gave her the film script of Picnic. 
“No one else would ever think of me as a Kansas school- 
teacher, but Josh did—bless his soul,” Miss Russell re- 
called. She made her entrance in Picnic applying cold 
cream to her face, and with her hair in curlers. “When 
we sent the first rushes back to the studio from the Kansas 
location,” she recalled, “the word came back, ‘Russell 
looks too good.’ So they gave me the works—harsh light- 
ing, clear lenses, and everything.” She laughed as she told 
of attending a preview in New York, and hearing someone 
in the seat behind her exclaim, “How she has aged!” 

After the picture was released, Columbia asked Miss 
Russell to drop her billing from star to featured player, 
s0 that she would have a better chaitce of being nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award. Miss Russell flatly refused. 

‘Td never do that,” she said. “In my opinion it wasn’t 








honest. I've been a star for years, and I get star billing. 
Maybe I'd have had less competition in the lower cate- 
gory—I might even have won an Oscar—but | wanted to 
be nominated in my own category.” 

She was not nominated for Picnic. Two years later, 
however, she was nominated in the star category for 
Auntie Mame, when she re-created her Broadway role 
in the film. “When that book came out, oh, how I hated 
Patrick Dennis [the author],” Miss Russell said, with a 
large grin. “I cursed him. You see I have a ‘sister like 
Auntie Mame. We call her the Duchess. She’s flamboyant 
and sophisticated like Mame, yet terribly naive like 
Mame. I'd made millions of notes on her. I was going to 
write a book about her, but he beat me to it. I knew 
Mame very well indeed.” 

Because of her movie schedule, Miss Russell under- 
standably has no immediate plans for Broadway. “I like 
both mediums,” she said. “I think they’re both equally 
interesting. The techniques are entirely different. It’s 
much more difficult in pictures to come right in and hit, 
and go right out. What you do in pictures is so irrevoc- 
able. That’s the one thing I don’t like about movies: once 
the image is on celluloid, there’s no taking it back. I 
always get the feeling whenever I look at rushes that it 
would be so wonderful if I could only do it again. One 
more time and I could get it. In a play you have a chance 
to sit around and read something for three or four days, 
and quite a bit of it can sink in your head. Also, you get 
tones from the other people. Then you rehearse five or six 
weeks, and then you go on the road five weeks, and you 
have a lot of time to let the character settle into you. But 
to walk on a set and hit it and go—oh, that’s tough. 

“I've learned something else—be newsy. When I did 
Wonderful Town it was to get out of playing career 
women, and it made news. It was a musical, and there 
I was at that time of life (she was forty-one), singing and 
dancing and getting paid for what I'd been doing free in 
everybody’s parlor for years. It’s important to make news. 
That’s one of the reasons I'm in this picture.” 

Alec Guinness, the British star, who plays the Japanese 
industrialist in A Majority of One, has explained his 
reason for signing on. It was largely because of Miss 
Russell. He said, “I can’t think of any actress at home who 
would approach this part the way she is, without trying in 
some way to tip off the audience that underneath the 
make-up she’s really very lovely.” 

“I've got two weeks off after this, before Five Finger,” 
Miss Russell continued. “That'll give me time to go to 
Hotchkiss, where my son Lance graduates in June. Then 
in October I start Gypsy. I haven't had a free twenty 
minutes in twenty years, and I'm not complaining. Suc- 
cess is a public affair. Failure is a private funeral. 

“Young people often ask me what is the most important 
thing in acting. They might as well ask what is the most 
important thing in any profession. Is it talent? Absolutely 
not. There’s plenty of that around. It’s energy, health and 
real vitality.” @ 


Festival-go-round 


The 1961 European schedule is fuller than ever, and the pro- 


ceedings will play an important part in determining the 


foreign-language film fare you'll be seeing in the months ahead 


The opening of the Cannes Film Festival (May 5) in- 
augurated a series of such programs that will keep 
motion-picture people from all over the world hopping 
across Europe faster than they can say Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. The other major festivals are these: Berlin (June 
23-July 4), San Sebastian, Spain (July 8-17) and Venice 
(August 20-September 3). And there are still others in 
Moscow (July 9-23), Locarno, Switzerland (July 19-30), 
Cork (late September), and London (October). 

The increasing number of film festivals within the past 
few years has posed some problems. A conference held 
by the International Federation of Film Producers in 
Berlin last summer studied the danger of a lack of first- 
class films to meet the demands of these festivals. How- 
ever, no conclusions were reached. This year the 
overlapping of three festivals in July will have many 
delegates reaching for tranquilizers. 

The effect of European film festivals on the American 
market in recent years has been tremendous. There has 
always been an audience in the larger American cities 
for the good foreign-language film, and that type of 
movie has gained impetus with the decrease in American 
production within the last three years. Moreover, the 
imports have not only been French, English and Italian, 
but also include Swedish, German, Polish and Spanish 
products. The festivals have afforded the busy American 
buyer-distributor an opportunity to view a group of 
major international films within a period of several weeks 
—and, equally important, to know the critical and public 
reaction. Ilya Lopert bought The Red Balloon at Cannes 
in 1956; Irwin Schapiro, The Cousins at Cannes in 1959, 
and Breathless at Berlin in 1960; and Daniel Frankel, 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour at Cannes in 1959. 

Further evidence of the growth of the influence of 
foreign-language films in the United States is to be found 
in the steady increase in the number of theatres now 
housing them. New York has led the way, not surpris- 
ingly; within the past five years several new outposts for 
these films have arisen. And the trend has been followed 
in other cities as well. 

The Venice Film Festival, which began in 1932, is the 
oldest of them all. However, it declined in 1938-39 due 
to the political nature of its films. Reorganized after the 
war, in 1946, it gradually regained its prestige. Venice 


Mr. Bauer is an American correspondent whose province 


includes film festivals abroad. 


by Jerry Bauer 


was responsible for attracting attention to the Japane 
film, when Roshomon won the Gold Lion award thep 
in 1951, and then in 1953 when Ugetsu won a Silver 
Lion. It was at Venice that the socially minded directop) 
André Cayatte received early recognition (Justice Ig 
Done, Gold Lion, 1950), and Federico Fellini was hon- 
ored with the first of a long list of accolades (II Vitelloni, 
Silver Lion, 1953). 

Yet it was Cannes that set the pattern for the succes. 
sion of postwar film festivals, for several reasons. France, 
more than any other country in Europe, has always 
treated the film as an art rather than an entertainment,” 
Until recently, foreign countries found it easier to place” 
a film in France than in either the United States or Great 
Britain. A number of small Parisian left-bank cinemas 
ensured a showing with the original sound track, if not 
a profit. 

The French position in the international trade market 
has enabled it to secure the participation of the greatest 
number of nations. Over thirty-three participated in this 
year's festival. France's cultural relations with the Com. 
munist countries enabled it to secure such prize-winning 
films as Russia’s Ballad of a Soldier (1960) and The 
Cranes Are Flying (1957), and the Polish director An- 
drezej Wajda’s Kanal (1956). (This summer, inciden- 
tally, Americans will be seeing another of this director's 
great films, Ashes and Diamonds, a Venice prize winner, 
about a young man taught to kill under the fascist re- 
gime, and who continues to kill under the communist 
one.) Cannes may be contrasted with Berlin, which 
maintains no cultural relations with the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, and is forced to fill the void with medi- 
ocre films from such countries as the Philippines, Korea 
and Egypt. 

Equally important is the fact that Cannes, which holds 
its festival early in May, has the pick of the films. To 
be eligible for a festival, a film must not have been 
shown outside its country of origin prior to the festival. 
Although the rules vary from one festival to another, 
generally one film is selected by a commission of the 
participating country to represent it. However, the festi- 
val committee can, if it chooses (as is often the case), ™ 
invite a film from a given country, and such entries ate 9 
also eligible for awards. Fellini's La Dolce Vita was it 
vited by the French selection committee to Cannes 
year, whereas the official Italian selection was Michel 
angelo Antonioni’s L’Avventura, a brilliant but lethargi¢ 
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film about love and lack of love, set against a back- 
ground of contemporary Italian society, which won a 
special prize. Both pictures opened in New York in April. 

American participation in recent festivals has been 
waning. The selection of films has not been judicious 
enough. Vincente Minnellis Home from the Hill 
(Cannes, 1960), a sluggish Robert Mitchum melodrama, 
was undecipherable to European mentalities. The mores 
of a contemporary western American town were often 
expressed in unconvincing melodramatic terms. True, 
the beautifully wrought Sons and Lovers was presented 
at the same time, but as a representative of Great Britain. 
The Venice Festival committee in 1960 was offered Walt 
Disney's innocuous Pollyanna or the old-fashioned meller 
From the Terrace. They caused a storm when they went 
over the heads of the American selection committee and 
invited Billy Wilder’s excellent The Apartment, for which 
Shirley MacLaine won the best-actress award. Pollyanna 
was presented, out of competition, on closing night to 
placate the American selection committee. Venice would 
have benefited more from the low-budget, high-caliber 
American film Shadows, which was eventually presented 
in the information section and won the critics’ prize. 

On several accounts, American participation in recent 
years has left much to be desired. Motion Picture Export 
Association is this country’s representative body at the 
major festivals. The majority of its money is allocated 
by the United States government, but the festival budg- 
ets of the participating American films are determined 
by the studios that released the films. The job of MPEA 
is of a public-relations or liaison nature. It brings over 
stars from the States, handles the over-all American pub- 
licity, and irons out any last-minute problems that may 
arise between the host country and the United States. 
Unfortunately the amount of money allocated by the 
United States last year was cut to a minimum. As much 
as its films, the success of a participating nation depends 
upon the “show” it puts on: the parties, the stars, the 
trimmings in general. The American reception last year 
at a major film festival was held in the delegate’s small 
hotel room, for about fifteen persons. The delegate con- 
fessed embarrassedly, “I wanted to do better, but they 
just didn’t allocate any money. So I decided to throw 
this on my own, to welcome a few of the journalists and 
the American stars.” 

By neglecting them, the United States is probably 
underestimating the cultural importance of, and benefits 
to be derived from, film festivals. A festival, after all, 
provides one of the rare occasions when a group of offi- 
cial representatives from countries having conflicting 
ideologies can meet on common ground. The common 
ground, moreover, cuts across purely nationalistic lines. 
Emphasis on human values, rather than national ones, 
explains the popularity of Ballad of a Soldier—a greater 
success than a Russian prize winner about a Communist 
girl guerilla, entitled The Forty-First, had in 1957 at 
Cannes. William Wyler’s Friendly Persuasion (Grand 
Prize, Cannes, 1959), a fine [continued on page 71] 
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Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre 


A Far Country 

Carnival! 

Show Boat 

The Happiest Girl in the World 
The Decameron 

Smiling, the Boy Fell Dead 
Gallows Humor 

The Only Sense Is Nonsense 
The Magnificent Hugo 

Under Milk Wood 


There is a case to be made for asserting that A Far 
Country is the best American play of an undistinguished 
Broadway season. It has a beginning, a middle and an 
end. It is extremely well acted. It even has a theme. And 
if it does not entirely live up to its potentialities, that is 
only because the theme precludes any chance of surprise. 


“A Far Country”: Kim Stanley and Steven Hill 


Friedman-Abeles 


We are in the 1890s, in the Vienna home of Sigmund 
Freud. Donald Oenslager’s set catches the atmosphere 
precisely: the painted pine, the extremely uncomfortable 
chairs, the stove-heated fustiness that two wars, three 
revolutions, Hitler and Stalin combined never were able 
to dispel. Henry Denker has taken a true incident from 
Freud's early practice—the case of Elizabeth von Ritter 

—and adapte ed it to dramatic purpose. In real life she was 
a hysteric, suffering inexplicable pains when she walked, 
Her state is here heightened, so that she can at best 
move on crutches, and her eventual cure is put forward 
as an essential step in the discovery of Freudian method, 
carried through in the teeth of strong opposition—from 
Freud's mother; from his colleague, Joseph Breuer; from 
Elizabeth’s brother, and from his own wife. 

The inevitable lack of surprise stems from the fact 
that we know the end of the story from its start. Freud 
is bound to triumph; however unorthodox, his treatment 
is bound to be successful. Nevertheless, Henry Denker 
has constructed a play that is never dull, and is often 
resourceful in creating passing tensions. In that respect 
he is helped greatly by a splendid performance from Kim 
Stanley as E lizabeth. Freud is at first unwilling to under- 
take her case, strongly though her brother urges that it 
is his duty to do so. Once the decision is taken, he 
becomes doggedly tenacious; and Miss Stanley has had 
imposed on her a wide range of reaction. She has in tum 
to be grateful, excited, disappointed, resentful, half in 
love with her new doctor, half-immobilized in the past 
that at last he will pry from her unwilling memory. In 
all this, her certainty of movement and intonation 
masterful. She does not falter an instant. Nor do Steven 
Hill, as Freud, and Sam Wanamaker, as the skeptical 
Breuer; and they are helped by Lili Darvas, Patrick 
O’Neal and Salome Jens, as other members of the two 
families involved. Alfred Ryder’s production is exactly 
right; its flexibility supports my first contention— —that no 
better American play has reached Broadw ay this season 
—by bringing out the drama wherever it can be stressed, 
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‘Comnivall”: the Martin Beethers lp ieee the all- important nastier of the midway in a new musical. 


and by passing very swiftly over inessential passages. 

This is not, perhaps, the most promising angle from 
which to tackle the subject of Freud, but it may well be 
the only feasible one. I can imagine, for instance, the 
play that might be written round the discrepancies be- 
tween the theoretical wisdom of a great psychologist and 
his practical inability to apply it to his own family. 
Adler might exemplify that better than Freud; but the 
playwright i immune to decent feelings—and possibly legal 
action—has a wonderful theme to hand in the human fail- 
ings of such men as these. As it is, it strikes me that the 
best Freudian plays were written before the master said 
his say. Ibsen, for instance, intuitively grasped a large 
part of the Freudian message in such palys as Rosmer- 
sholm and Hedda Gabler, whereas the post-Freudian 
stage has made singularly little use of what we now 
know to be the dangerous dichotomy between things as 
they are and things as they seem. Playwrights nearly 
always plump for one or the other; they do not explore 
the interlocking aspects of reality as it is lived. Sartre’s 
Huis-Clos, which has Freudian overtones, only touches on 
illusion to give an extra weight to reality, whereas Jean 
Cenét’s Le Balcon (The Balcony) reverses the process in 
order to emphasize the power of illusion. Beckett, Ionesco 
and the newer planets who have come into orbit during 
the last few years do not trouble about either the one or 
the other: they construct an independent poetry of the 


fantastic. Even Pirandello, obsessed by intellectual prob- 
lems very similar to those within the scope of Freudian 
analysis, made no overt use of his teaching; Freud’s ap- 
proach to the matter would have been too Germanic al- 
together. All in all, we are unlikely to get a better play 
on the subject than A Far Country. 

The other important production of an uneventful 
month on Broadway was Carnival!. This new musical 
had on the whole an enthusiastic reception, with one or 
two jarring notes among the sophisticates. Carnivall 
depends almost wholly on incidentals. Its story is of the 
slightest; the claims it makes on its cast are light. How- 
ever, it has the settings and lighting of Will Steven Arm- 
strong, and, above all, the choreography and direction of 
Gower Champion to recommend it; and it has an obvious 
appeal for those who love the atmosphere of a circus—the 
performing dogs, the puppets, the tumblers, the clowns 
and the strong man. Its dancing apart, I found its chances 
consistently misused. At first, the production seemed de- 
lightful. There is no curtain. A dark stage slowly comes . 
life. Circus folk make their entries down the aisles. 
single set is diversified by subtle lighting and wea 
variations of detail. But the same tricks are played too 
often, and without change of tempo. By the end of the 
second act I was aware far less of the delight than of the 
self-consciousness that exuded from the stage. 

This is underlined by a plot of terrible whimsicality. 
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ABOVE: “The Happiest Girl in the World’: Cyril Ritchard, who also directed, is « left foreground in this scene 
BELOW: “Gallows Humor”: the entire cast of this two-part work—Julie Bovasso, Vincent Gardenia, Gerald Hike 
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inove: “Under Milk Wood”: in its second New York staging, the Dylan Thomas work has been 
BELOW: “Show Boat’: the venerable Kern-Hammerstein 
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mounted ingeniously. Friedman-A 


musical also had another fling, with rewarding 


re sults. 





Anna Maria Alberghetti, a very charming young woman 
with a pretty voice, is cast in the character of a nin- 
compoop: not an innocent, not a child of nature, but a 
nincompoop pure and dreadfully simple. Her father is 
dead, and she joins a traveling circus, where she falls for 
two arch and tuneable puppets, one a walrus. I cannot 
bear to go on from there, and I will not speak.of her sur- 
prise when she finds that it is not the puppets but the 
puppetmaster who represents the more intense reality. A 
large cast battles with the tasks laid upon it, and battles 
bravely. James Mitchell, Jerry Orbach, Pierre Olaf and 
Kaye Ballard sustain the heat of the day, little helped 
by Bob Merrill’s dullish music, but galvanized by his 
much brighter lyrics. 

Maybe nicer characters than myself will find in this 
musical what its creators so clearly intended to put in it: 
freshness, a sentimental charm, a breath of spring. For 
years and years the London stage was encumbered with 
a musical rather similar in spirit, Salad Days, which 
enchanted vast audiences by what seemed to me the most 
fragile insipidity. I should be saddened by my own reac- 
tion to both these pieces had I not also seen the revival of 
Show Boat at the City Center. The atmosphere of Cap'n 
Andy’s Cotton Blossom might have been very like that of 
Carnival!; but, oh, the difference. After more than thirty 
years, the vigor, the sweetness, the attack of this classic 
piece remain exactly what they were. Jo Sullivan and 
Robert Rounseville, in the chief roles, and Joe E. Brown 
and Andrew Frierson, Jane Kean and Anita Darian 
awakened in the middle-aged nostalgic memories of 
Edith Day, Paul Robeson and Marie Burke. This, surely, 


is the way to convey the message sketched in by the mak- 
ers of Carnival!. A mixture of red blood, gaiety, taut plot, 
natural lyricism are what make a good show of show busi- 
ness—not the cosiness of a whimsical walrus. 

The remaining musicals of the month can be dismissed 


briefly. There was The Happiest Girl in the World, 
which improbably put together Aristophanes and Offen- 
bach to build a West 45th Street romp. Lysistrata, upon 
which a number of hands have confected this simple jape, 
revolves round one of those jokes that can easily go wrong 
if monkeyed with by clever modern hands. It is the year 
400 B.C. and the women of Athens, piqued by life and 
egged on by warring gods, refuse themselves to their hus- 
bands, with foreseeable results. This leads to a good deal 
of winking, but little real fun. Offenbach’s entrancing 
music recalls the Helen! of Evelyn Laye and George 
Robey, and that is not to the adv: vantage of the present 
offering. However, Cyril Ritchard is suitably sprightly in 
a variety of disguises, and Janice Rule leaps straight 
to stardom with enchanting grace. The sets of William 
and Jean Eckart are pretty and gay; so are Robert 
Fletcher's clothes. What is needed, I fear, is a different 
text and much better lyrics. 

The Decameron goes to the opposite extreme. It has 
refined Boccaccio away to a pleasant drawing-room enter- 
tainment, brisked up by Edward Earle’s charming score 
and John Conklin’s sets. Jan Miner is the star of the 
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evening. But the evening is bedeviled by recunj 
thoughts on the part of one and all that whereas Boog, 
cio was a saucy old man, he must not be allowed to gait 
far in this day and age. 

In Smiling, the Boy Fell Dead, on the other hand, 
thought ever goes through anybody’s head at all. I 
worried all the time, wondering what would happen 
Danny Meehan, who played the gormless hero, were 
stray into a play with Miss Alberghetti—the only perform 
er of the moment whose authors have given her the same 
I.Q. The music is about the same, furthermore, as that of 
Carnival!, and once again there is a good deal of w himsey 
in the air. This is a pocket musical, however, and from it 
I took pleasure only in the simple and ingenious sets by 
Herbert Senn and Helen Pond, the hard work of Phi 
Leeds as the villain, and the best of Sheldon Harnicks 
lyrics. There is much play made with a funny machine 
that (you'll never guess) goes off bang in the end. ] 
detected no other jokes, but some cause for sadness, 

The most ambitious of the serious new plays off Broad. 
way is Jack Richardson’s double bill, Gallows Humor, 
The trouble with this is that Mr. Richardson has been 
reading too much since The Prodigal made his reputation, 
Gallows Humor has wit, and considerable skill, but there 
are scraps of Edward Albee and N. F. Simpson, Samuel 
Beckett and Harold Pinter all over the place. The first 
play is set in a death cell, and deals with the impendin 
execution of Walter, who has accidentally killed his wife, 
An overgenial warden introduces a prostitute to the death 
cell, and the main course of the action is the finally 
successful struggle of warden and prostitute to get Walter 
to take her to bed during his last hour of life in the name 
of eupepsia rather than inclination. Having jockeyed the 
audience into a required state of Schadenfreude, Mr. 
Richardson then moves on to the executioner’s kitchen a 
few moments later. The warden is determined to be in 
on this too, and is caught by the executioner making 
love to his wife. There is a typical twist to their situation 
when warden and wife, trying to make a further date, 
find themselves so entangled in social engagements of a 
minor kind that no further meeting will be possible. The 
point of either play is, I presume, that in order to live, 
one must refuse to acquiesce. The prostitute alone can 
illuminate a few last minutes of life for a condemned 
man who had tried to exist as a conformist and failed. 
The executioner’s wife—her chilly opposite—demolishes 
her husband’s attempt to use her peccadillo as a means 
of escape. He resigns himself to completing the play off 7 
stage by carrying out the execution. What matters in 
these plays i is a continual arabesque of good talk. Gerald 
Hiken makes a schizophrenic point by playing both 
Walter and his executioner. Julie Bovasso is both prosti- 
tute and wife. Only the warden remains obstinately Vin- 
cent Gardenia throughout. All three are good. 

A British play, N. F. Simpson’s A Resounding Tinkle, 
which was one of the first to introduce the kind of hu 
mor that Mr. Richardson exploits, was given its Amerie © 
can premiére at four special [continued on page 72) 
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Frederick Fox designed 
the setting, a suburban 
living room, for 

Send Me No Flowers, 
in which all the action 
of the play occurs. 





send me no flowers 


Copyright © 1960, in unpublished form, in the names of 
Norman Barasch and Carroll Moore, under the title After 
I’m Gone. 

All rights reserved. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that Send Me No Flowers, being fully protected under the 
Copyright Laws of the United States of America, the British 
Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other 
countries of the Copyright Union and Universal Copyright 
Convention, is subject to royalty. All rights, including pro- 
fessional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, 
public reading, radio and television broadcasting, and the 
rights of translation into foreign languages, are strictly 
reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the question of 
readings, permission for which must be secured from the 
authors’ agent in writing. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the authors’ agent: Miss Miriam Howell, c/o Ashley- 
Steiner, 579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

The amateur and stock acting rights of Send Me No 
Flowers are controlled exclusively by Samuel French, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York, without 
whose permission in writing no performance of it may 
be made. 

Courtney Burr and Edward Specter Productions. Inc. 
presented Send Me No Flowers on December 5, 1960, at 
the Brooks Atkinson Theatre, New York City, with the 
following cast: 
JUDY KIMBALL 
GEORGE KIMBALL 


Nancy Olson 

David Wayne 

Michael Miguel O’Brien 

Frank Merlin 

Richard McMurray 

Peter Turgeon 

Bruce Brighton 

eer eaeereey. ie Ponazecki 

PeeARING 8... _Meywood Hale Broun 

Carolyn Olsen 

Helen-Jean Arthur 

oe 

Directed by JAMES DYAS 
Production designed and lighted by FREDERICK FOX 
Incidental music by WILL LORIN 
Assistant to the producers: JANET O’MORRISON 

The entire action of the play takes place in the living room 

of the George Kimballs’ suburban home, over a holiday 
week end. 


act one 
Late Saturday morning. 


act two 


SCENE 1: Early evening. Two days later. 
SCENE 2: The following morning. 


act three 
A half-hour later. 


about the authors and the play 


Send Me No Flowers is the second comedy that Norman 
Barasch and Carroll Moore have written for Broadway pro- 
duction; the first was Make a Million, which had a very 
respectable run of 309 performances in the season of 1958- 
59. Though Send Me No Flowers received four favorable 
notices (out of seven) from the critics for the New York 
dailies, it lasted only forty performances (December 5- 
January 7), patently a comedy that could not survive the 
harsh rigors of a New York winter season. However, it 
should fare better in the less competitive and more relaxed 
atmosphere of the resident and community theatres, and 
the summer theatres, whose season is just beginning. 

Barasch and Moore met in 1946 when each was writing 
comedy material for Henry Morgan’s radio program. They 
started to collaborate in 1948 for a half-hour radio show. 
Moore is the pacer, Barasch the typist. They went into tele- 
vision after network radio virtually collapsed in the early 
fifties. In 1957 their TV show collapsed, and they decided 
to write a play. Make a Million—centering around a tele- 
vision quiz program—was the result. 

Barasch was born in Rockville Center, Long Island, and 
served with the Air Force in World War II; Moore is a 
native of Somerville, Massachusetts, and he served with the 
Navy. Undeterred by the quick Broadway demise of Send 
Me No Flowers, both are planning to start work on another 
play, but at present they earn their living by writing for 
television. 


Friedman-Abeles 


ARNOLD: How are you, 
George? You don't have 
to tell me if you 

don’t want to. 

(Act II, Scene 1; David 
Wayne, Peter Turgeon, 
Heywood Hale Broun) 






















































































































































































































































































































send me no flowers 


act one 


Late Saturday morning. 
The living room of the George Kim- 
balls’ suburban ranch house. 
Upstage center are sliding glass 
doors to a patio. Upstage left is a 
swinging door leading into a kitchen. 
Up right are three steps to a landing 
and off to the bedrooms. Down right 
is a door leading to the den. Stage 
left is an arch to a foyer and the 
front door, The room is furnished in 
a comfortable modern style and in- 
cludes: an armchair with an end 
table, a dinette table, Up left center, 
with three chairs, center, an arm- 
chair. Right center is a sofa. Up 
center, an occasional chair and a 
telephone table with a dial phone. 
Down right, built into the wall is a 
bar cabinet with a bookcase over it; 
upstage of the bar is a fireplace. 
Judy enters from kitchen with two 
glasses of orange juice. She sets 
these on table and crosses to foot of 
stairs. 

yupy [Calling]: George! Breakfast, 
darling. Come on! 

[She returns to table—sees some- 
thing missing. | 

Marmalade! 

[She exits kitchen. GEORGE KIMBALL 
enters on stairs. Pauses a moment to 
rub his chest then crosses down to 
chair center. JUDY enters from 
kitchen.) 

Morning, honey. 

[She gives him a quick kiss and 
crosses to table and starts arranging 
napkins. | 

GEORGE [Weakly, hoping for a little 
sympathy]: Good morning, Judy. 
jupy [Cheerfully|: Want anything 
special for breakfast, George? 
GEORGE: No. I don’t think I'd better 
eat anything this morning, thank 
you. [Rubs his chest again] Oooooo! 
jupy [Looking up from her chores]: 
Did you say something, darling? 
GEORGE: I just said “oooo!” 

jupy: What’s the matter? 

GEORGE: I’ve got this pain in my 
chest, that’s all. Probably nothing 
serious. 

jupy: Oh, that’s good. 

GEORGE [Pause]: At least, I hope it’s 
nothing serious. You can never tell. 


Who knows! It could be nature’s 
warning. 

jupy [Lightly]: Oh, George, nature’s 
been warning you for years, and 
you're still here. 

GEORGE [Picks up newspaper from 
table]: My luck can’t last forever. 
jupy [Refusing to pamper him]: 
Now come on, have something to eat. 
GEORGE [Opening paper to obituary 
page|: No, I had better not—not 


until Doctor Morrissey says it’s okay. 


jupy [Surprised]: You’re going to 
call Doctor Morrissey? 

GEORGE [Pause]: ... I already 
called him. 

[supy looks at him fondly, and 
shakes her head.] 

jupy: But, darling, you just had a 
complete checkup. 

GEORGE: That was two weeks ago. 
In two weeks your body can turn on 
you, just like that! 

jJupy: Ohhh... 

GEORGE: Come to think of it, I never 
got the results of that electrocardio- 
gram. I wonder why Dr. Morrissey 
didn’t call me? 

jupy [Patiently]: He didn’t call 
you because it turned out all right. 
GEORGE: I’m not so sure. Morrissey’s 
the kind of doctor who doesn’t 
always tell you everything. 

[Waving toward the bookcase] 

If I didn’t have that medical dic- 
tionary, half the time I wouldn’t 
know what was wrong with me. 
jupy: That’s so true. 

[Hoping to distract him] 

Would you like a piece of toast, 
darling? 

GEORGE: No, I don’t think I should 
have any roughage. 

jJupy: Oh, a piece of toast can’t hurt 
you, for heaven’s sakes. 

[Sits at dinette table—picks up 
piece of toast. ] 

GEORGE: Darling, you’re not a 
doctor. 

jyupy [Shrugs]: Okay. 

[Eats a piece of toast] 

GEORGE: Well . .. maybe just one 
piece. 

jupy: Good. 

[She pushes bread down in toaster. 
GEORGE sits at the table, and reads 
his newspaper. After a very slight 
pause, JuDY’s eye falls on her news- 
paper. She picks it up.] 





Oh, George. Guess what? The 
Bullards are getting divorced. It’s in 
The Recorder. 

GEORGE: Bullards? Who are they? 
jJupy: They live on the next block. 
I really don’t know them. But I 
expected this. 

GEORGE: You don’t know them and 
you expected them to get a divorce? 
jupy: Well, Cora Brooks told me all 
about it at the bridge club. I 
wonder what was wrong with him? 
GEORGE: Now, how do you know— 
maybe there was something wrong 
with her. 

Jupy: I met her once in the super- 
market and she seemed very nice. 
GEORGE: Nice in the supermarket 
may not be nice at home. 

[The toast pops up.] 

jupy: Oh, the toast is ready. I'll 
butter it for you. 

GEORGE [Taking toast from jupy]: 
Oh, no! No butter. Butter is loaded 
with cholesterol! 

jupy: Oh, George. Two years ago 
you never heard of cholesterol. Now 
it’s the biggest thing in your life. 
GEORGE: Well, you can laugh about 
it, if you want to. Meanwhile, men 
my age are dropping like flies. Do 
you ever read the Times obituary 
page? 

jupy: Never. 

GEORGE: Well, you should—it would 
do you a lot of good. I read it every 
day. It’s enough to scare the hell out 
of you! 

Jupy: If it scares you, why do you 
read it? 

GEORGE: What should I do—bury my 
head in the sand? When they’re 
dropping all around me? Like poor 
Henry Hoffman. Forty-two years old. 
One day he complained of a sharp 
pain—right here .. . [Rubs his 
chest] Two weeks later he was 
gone! Went like that! 

jupy [Rising]: George, why is it 
every time you hear that somebody 
has something, you think you’ve got 
it, too? 

GEORGE: What do you mean by 
that? 

yupy: The year they operated on 
Whitey Ford, you thought you had 
bone chips in your elbow. 

GEORGE: Well, there definitely was 
pain there. 


[YOUNG MAN appears on patio— 
knocks on patio door. | 

yupy: I'll get it, dear. 

[She goes to the patio door, and 
opens it. A slick blackhaired young 
man enters. He is carrying a dress 
on a hanger. | 

YOUNG MAN: Dress from the 
cleaners, Mrs. Kimball. We put it 
through special for you. 

jupy: Oh, thank you, Vito. 

[She takes dress. ] 

YOUNG MAN: Man, that is 
something. Next time you wear it, 
walk by the store and give us slaves 
a treat. 

yupy [Amused]: Well, I might just 
do that. 

[GEORGE, irritated, snaps his news- 
paper. | 

YOUNG MAN [Turns, notices 
GEORGE]: Check. ’Bye now. 

[He exits via patio as JUDY enters 
with the dress. | 

GEORGE: Say, that Vito’s a pretty 
fresh kid, you know that? 

jupy: Oh, he doesn’t mean any- 
thing. He’s just friendly. 

GEORGE: Just friendly . .. Hmph! 

I bet he makes out pretty well in 
this neighborhood. 

jupy [Ignoring this. Holding the 
dress against her|: George, what do 
you think? Is this all right to wear 
to Westport tonight, for theatre? 
GEORGE: Why not? 

supy: I don’t know .. . do you 
think it’s too dressy? 

cEoRGE [Looking at it critically]: 
Well . . . maybe it is a little too 
dressy. 

yupy: Oh, I don’t think it’s too 
dressy. 

GEORGE: Then why did you ask me? 
jupy [Crossing to GEORGE. Sweetly]: 
Well, I always like to get your 
opinion. 

GEORGE [Short laugh]: I can see 
that it’s valuable. 

[A short kiss] 

jupy [Going to hang the dress up- 
stairs]: I hope we don’t have any 
trouble getting an extra ticket for 
Bert. 

[Disappears momentarily] 

GEORGE: Bert. I forgot all about that 
big cornball. It must be a mental 
block. 

jupy [Returning to stair landing): 


Oh, it'll be fun. After all, we haven’t 
seen each other since college. 
GEORGE: Did you have to invite him 
up for dinner tonight? You knew 
we had tickets for the theatre. 

jupy: Well, darling, he’s here from 
California—all alone— 

—and when he called it was the 
only courteous thing to do. After all, 
we were such good friends. 

GEORGE: We? I hardly knew the 
man. But you two were certainly 
good friends. 

jupy: Well, kind of. 

GEORGE: Maybe if we’re not too 
charming he’ll go right home after 
dinner. 

[Sound: Tea kettle whistling | 

jJupy: George, I have some water 
boiling. Would you like a cup of tea? 
GEORGE: Tea? [Pause] Well, all 
right. I don’t suppose a cup of weak 
tea will hurt me .. . no matter 
what’s wrong with me. 

jJupy: George, your hypochondria’s 
showing again. 

[She exits to kitchen. ] 

GEORGE: Hypochondria! Hmph! 
There hasn’t been a woman with 
compassion since Florence Night- 
ingale. Well, women— 

[Lights fade to spot on George. | 
—that’s the way they are... you 
work and slave and as long as the 
money’s coming in everything is 
fine. But as soon as the old machine 
starts to break down... . Well, 
some day when I’m lying in the 
hospital on my bed of pain, she may 
change her tune. .. . I only hope by 
then it’s not too late. . . 

[We hear the sound of a voice over 
the loudspeaker calling “Dr. Morris- 
sey, Dr. Morrissey, Dr. Ralph 
Morrissey” . .. and the ringing of a 
hospital bell] 

[Fantasy lighting up. We see pr. 
MORRISSEY, dressed in a surgical 
gown and cap, with a surgical 
mask hanging from his neck. He has 
obviously just emerged from the 
operating room. He calls over his 
shoulder | 

poctor: I don’t care what they cost 
—TI want special nurses, day and 
night on George Kimball! He’s got 
to be watched every minute! 

jupy [Entering]: Ralph! Ralph... 
How is he? 


poctor: Well, it was a close call, 
but I think he'll live. 

Jupy: Oh, thank God! Thank God! 
poctor: He wouldn’t have had all 
this trouble if we had caught it 
sooner. Judy, you’re his wife— 
didn’t you know he was suffering? 
Jupy: Well, he kept trying to tell 
me but I thought he was just a 
hypochondriac. 

poctor: Hypochondriac? That man 
lying in there, in traction? Why, 
with his condition anyone else 
would have buckled long ago. He 
must have kept going on sheer grit! 
Jupy: Oh, why didn’t I listen to 
him? 

poctor: Well, you women better 
learn to take your husbands’ health 
seriously. As a reminder,— 
[Takes newspaper from waste can.| 
—TI want you to read this every 
day. 

[He hands jupy newspaper.| 

jyupy [Taking paper]: What is it? 
poctor: The Times obituary page. 
Jupy: Thank you, Ralph. And now 
—when .. . when can I see him? 
poctor: He’s under heavy sedation. 
Maybe tomorrow. 

jupy: Not until then? 

poctor: Don’t forget, he was on the 
table for eight hours. Two teams of 
surgeons. One surgeon did nothing 
but take the bone chips out of his 
elbow. 

gjupy [Shocked]: Bone chips? 
poctor: Worst case I’ve seen since 
Whitey Ford! 

[Blackout. We hear the voice re- 
peating “Dr. Morrissey, etc.” As the 
real lighting comes up, the hospital 
bell has become the insistent ringing 
of the front door bell. GEORGE sits 
with a look of vindication—nods 
his head as if to say, “that'll teach 
her.” yupy enters hurriedly from 
kitchen with the cup of tea, which 
she puts on the table.] 

jJupy: George, for heaven’s sakes, 
didn’t you hear the door bell? 
GEORGE [Blinking]: Er, no. 

jupy: Well, that’s Bert at the door! 
GEORGE [Astonished]: Bert? I 
thought he was coming for dinner? 
jupy: Well, I told him to come up 
early, but I didn’t expect him this 
early. 

GEORGE: Well, when you're free- 















































































































































































































































































































































































send me no flowers 


loading, why miss a lunch? Frankly, 
I was hoping he’d get lost. 
gupy: Shhhhhh .. . 


[She pats her hair in place, and exits.| 


GEORGE: You buy a place in the 
country, and people think you're 
running a hotel. 

Jupy: Bert? 

BERT [Off]: Yes. Judy? 

[BERT enters, backing on and 
pulling yupy by both hands. He 
gives a big hearty laugh as he puts 
his arms around jupy and lifts her 
off her feet, and swings her around. | 
Great to see you! 

yupy [Breathlessly]: Oh, Bert. 
Well, it’s nice to see you. 

BERT: Gosh, you look wonderful. 
Pretty as ever! 

yupy: Thank you. You're looking 
just marvelous yourself. 

[He hugs her again. She sees 
cEorcE. He waves at her—she 
waves back. ] 

Oh, darling,— 

—here’s Bert. 

ceorcE [Who has been observing 
the proceedings balefully|: Yeah. 
How are you, Bert? 

BERT: Well, for heaven’t sakes! 
[Bounds toward GEORGE, hand out- 
stretched | 

Good to see you again, Joe, 
GEORGE: George. 

BERT: Of course. I’m sorry. George. 
[They shake hands. In a sweeping 
gesture, BERT indicates yubY. Then, 
admiringly: | 

What do you think of our girl here, 
huh? 

cEorcE [Flatly]: I like her! 

BERT: Say, it was wonderful of you 
folks to invite me out. I hope I’m 
not too early. 

cEorGE: No, not at all. [Signifi- 
cantly| Have some breakfast? 
Bert: No. Nothing for me, thanks. 
Gosh, this is a cute place. Regular 
little doll’s house. How many acres 
have you got here? 

yupy: I don’t really know. 

[To GEORGE] 

How many acres do we have, dear? 
GEORGE [Flatly]: One third. 

BERT: Oh. [Comfortingly] I guess 
that’s plenty if you have no live- 
stock. 

GECRGE: Yeah! 

jupy [Sensing GEORGE’s edginess, 


and anxious to change the subject): 
Bert, I just can’t get over how young 
you look. So fit. 

BERT: Well, I’m a real nut on physi- 
cal fitness. I play a lot of tennis and 
handball, and believe it or not I still 
do quite a bit of sculling. 

Jupy: Sculling? Is that so? 

BERT: Yes, I bought myself a little 
lake in California. I can hop in my 
plane and be there in an hour. Great 
sport. Ever try it, George? 

GEORGE: No, it’s hard to pick up a 
lake around here. 

BERT [Densely]: Oh, that’s too bad. 
Jupy: Tell me, Bert, what are you 
doing these days? 

BERT: I’m in oil. 

[He sits and unconsciously crosses 
his legs, revealing handsome high 
tan leather boots.| 

jJupy: Oil. Isn’t that fascinating? 
BERT: I tell you, it’s just marvelous, 
tax-wise. The government lets the 
first twenty-seven-and-a-half per cent 
go right in your pocket. Listen, 
these people who are always belly- 
aching about not having any money 
should all get into oil. 

GEORGE: Yes, it would certainly wipe 
out poverty. 

BERT: By the way, George, what 
business are you in? 

GEORGE: I’m with Connell Elec- 
tronics Corporation. 

BERT: Uh-huh. Are you on the Big 
Board? 

GEORGE: No. We’re not on the Little 
Board, either. It’s just a small com- 
pany. 

BERT: Oh. 

Jupy: Well, it’s small, but it’s very 
important. They manufacture a little 
transistor, only about this big .. . 
[Demonstrates with her thumb and 
forefinger | 

but as George said once in a speech, 
without it a whole city like Pitts- 
burgh would be blacked out. 

BERT: Say, that’d be a damn shame. 
jupy: Bert, I’m curious——how on 
earth did you ever locate us? 

BERT: Well, I don’t get east much, 
but yesterday, by accident, I ran 
into Ted Barry at the men’s bar at 
the Waldorf. Well, we started 
talking about the old college gang 
and I asked him about you, nat- 
urally. Well, Ted told me you had 





married somebody from college. I 
said, “Who?” and Ted said, “George 
Kimball.” Well, I almost fell out 

of my chair! 

[He laughs—ceorce looks at him 
—then he stops quickly.] 

Oh, no offense. I just meant that 
Judy was always kind of the campus 
queen, so I figured she’d probably 
marry somebody like Cary Grant. 
GEORGE [Forced smile]: No, she 
just married me. 

[Takes pillbox from trousers 
pocket | 

BERT: Well, I think she did darn well. 
Jupy: And so do I. 

GEORGE: That’s very nice of both of 
you. 

yupy: How about you, Bert? Whom 
did you marry? 

BERT: Me? Oh, I’m not married. 
Never have been. 

jupy [Surprised]: You, Bert? I can 
hardly believe it. How did you 
escape? 

BERT [Lightly]: Well, if you must 
know, it’s partly your fault, Judy. 
yupy [Puzzled]: Mine? 

BERT: Yes. After you threw me over, 
I couldn’t settle for second-best. 
jJupy: I threw you over? Why, you 
went to South America, said you'd 
be back in a year, and that was the 
end of you. 

BERT [Taking her hand]: Oh, now 
wait a minute, Passion Girl. ... 
Didn’t I write and ask you to come 
down to Brazil? 

jJupy: All that did was torment me. 
I was dying to come, but my parents 
wouldn’t hear of it. I cried for a 
month. 

GEORGE [Groans, more for attention 
than anything else|: Oooh! 

BERT: Something wrong, old man? 
GEORGE: I just have this little pain 
in my chest. 

BERT: Oh, I’m sorry. 

Jupy: It’s nothing to worry about. 
Besides, the doctor’s coming. 

BERT: Doctor? I hope it’s nothing 
serious. 

jupy: I’m sure it isn’t, but George 
felt he ought to call the doctor 
anyway. 

BERT: Oh, one of those. 

GEORGE [To Jupy, bridling]: We'll 
just let the doctor decide that, shall 
we? 


jyupy: Oh, darling, while he’s ex- 
amining you, I can get my shopping 
done. Anything special you boys 
want for lunch? 

BERT [Rising]: Doesn’t matter. I 
can digest anything. 

[GEORGE gives him a look.]| 

jupy: George? 

GEORGE: Get whatever he wants to 
digest. 

yupy [Ignoring this]: Bert, maybe 
you'd like to come along. 

BERT: I’d love it. Looked like a cute 
little town. 

jupy: Oh, it’s very quaint. The A&P 
looks like Independence Hall! 

[She exits through the kitchen 
door. | 

BERT [Pats GEORGE on shoulder]: 
Third of an acre, eh? You know, I 
don’t think I ever saw a third of an 
acre before. 

[Exits into kitchen. ] 

[ceorcE looks after them, dourly. | 
GEORGE: Hmph! 

[He rubs his chest, and his eye falls 
on the bookcase. He goes to book- 
case and takes down a large medical 
dictionary. He riffles through it, 
until he finds the page he is looking 
for. He reads aloud.} 

“Angina pectoris. A muscular 
spasm of the chest, often accom- 
panied by an affection of the heart. 
Frequently fatal.” 

[He looks up. Pause] 

They shouldn’t be allowed to print 
stuff like this. 

[The front door bell rings. CEORCE 
goes to the front door and opens it. | 
Good morning, Ralph. 

poctor: Hello, George. 

[DOCTOR enters. GEORGE follows to 
below dinette table—places 
dictionary on it.] 

Oh, boy. Eleven in the morning, and 
this is my eighth call already. I’m 
pooped. 

[Puts hat and bag on end of sofa.| 
GEORGE: Can I get you something, 
Ralph? 

poctor: No, I just want to rest a 
minute. Why in hell didn’t I spe- 
cialize, so I could sleep in the 
morning! You never hear of an ear, 
nose and throat man being yanked 
out of bed at five A.M. Or those 
damn allergists! Jeez, they’ve got 
hours like a banker. And the same 


kind of money, too. I know one has 
a hundred-thousand-dollar house 
just built on ragweed. What a busi- 
ness! When the pollen count goes up 
it’s just like the stock market. 
GEORGE [Touching his chest|: Well, 
Ralph, I have this pain... . 
poctor: Boy, I’m pooped! Thank 
God I’m going fishing this week end. 
Friend of mine has a cabin cruiser. 
Gastro-enterologist. Won’t look at 
anything but gall bladders. He’s 
cleaning up. Cleaning up! 

GEORGE [Anxiously]: You'll be on a 
boat? For a whole week end? 
Doctor: Yes, sir! 

GEORGE: Well, isn’t it wonderful that 
you can just take off? Although... 
what happens. . . if somebody has 
to reach you? Like an emergency? 
I mean, when you're out on a boat 
like that? 

poctor: Emergency? What emer- 
gencies? Hell, ninety per cent of my 
patients have nothing wrong with 
them. The five per cent who've got 
something serious, I send to a spe- 
cialist. The other five per cent you 
can’t do anything for, anyway. 
What’s your trouble, George? 
GEORGE: What? Oh. I have this pain. 
poctor: M-hm. Show me where. 
cEoRGE [Indicating the spot]: Right 
here. [He presses his chest.| It 
hurts like the devil when I press it. 
poctor: Well, don’t press it! Now, 
is it a sharp pain, or a dull pain, or 
does it grip like a vise . : .? 
GEORGE [Eagerly]: Yes! Yes! 
poctor: No, no. Pick one. 

GEORGE: Oh. Well, then I'd say it 
was more of a sharp pain. 

poctor: M-hm. Was the pain severe 
enough to wake you up during the 
night? 

GEORGE: Actually, I never got to 
sleep. So I don’t know. 

poctor: Couldn’t sleep, eh? 
Worried about something? 

GEORGE: Yes. This pain. 

poctor: M-hm. I’d better take a 
listen. 

[Reaches into his bag for his stetho- 
scope. GEORGE takes chair and sits 
on it and opens shirt.] 

GEORGE [Anxiously]: Do you have 
any idea what it might be, Ralph? 
poctor: Not yet. 

GEORGE [Trying to be casual]: It’s 


probably nothing. But you know 

how much Judy worries. 

poctor: Yeah! 

[ Applies the stethoscope to GEORGE’s 

chest. | 

Deep breath. 

Good. Another one. 

Okay. One more. 

Good. You can button up. 

[GEORGE buttons his shirt, as the 

DOCTOR puts his stethoscope in the 

bag. | 

GEORGE: Well . . . what’s the bad 

news, Ralph? 

poctor [Vaguely|: What? 

GEORGE: This pain in my chest .. . 

is there some medical term for it? 

poctor: Yes. It’s called indigestion. 

[Reaching into his bag] Here. 

[Pulls out bottle of pills| 1 want 

you to take these pills. One before 

each meal, and one before retiring. 

GEORGE: Oh. What kind of pills are 

they? 

poctor: You wouldn’t know if I 

told you. Just take them. 

[Crosses to bar and opens bottle of 

7-Up] 

GEORGE: All right. [Pause] Oh, 

Ralph... 

Doctor: Yes? 

GEORGE: About that cardiogram I 

had taken—when I had my check- 

Uiewnad 

poctor [Pouring 7-Up into glass]: 

What about it? 

GEORGE: That’s what I was going 

to ask you... . what about it? 

poctorR: What do you mean? [Puts 

bottle down. | 

GEORGE: Well . . . how did it turn 

out? 

poctor: I don’t know. I won’t get 

the results from Dr. Petersen for 

another week. 

GEORGE: He had it for two weeks. 

He’s certainly studying it for quite 

a while, isn’t he? 

poctor: Well, Petersen’s a busy 

man. Biggest cardiologist in the 

city. Got a gold mine there! 

GEORGE: Then in your considered 

opinion, everything is okay? 

poctor: Sound as a bell. I wish all 

my patients were as healthy as you 
. speaking nonprofessionally, of 

course. 

cEorGE: And this pain in my chest 

... 1 can just go right ahead and 
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live a normal life? 

poctor: I would. Take one of those 
pills right now, with a glass of 
water. 

GEORGE: Right now? You make it 
sound sort of urgent. 

poctor: Then take it whenever you 
want. It doesn’t make much 
difference. 

GEORGE: No, no. I'll take it right 
away, if it’s that important. 

[GEORGE exits to the kitchen with 
the pills. DR. MORRISSEY goes to 
phone and dials.] 

poctor [On phone]: Hello, Dr. 
Petersen, please. Dr. Morrissey . . . 
Hello, Petersen? Morrissey .. . 
Thank you. Same to you. Say, I’m 
on my way now to see that patient 


of mine, William Malone. . . . That’s 
right, William Malone, that old 
feller down in Yonkers. . . . I don’t 


want to rush you, but I’m leaving 
town for a few days, 

[GEORGE enters from kitchen unseen 
by Doctor | 

—and I was wondering if you got 
the results of his cardiogram. . . 
Uh-huh .. . uh-huh. . . . What! 
That’s a damn shame. Well, what 
can you do? Give him a few pills to 
ease the pain in his chest... . 
There’s not much you can do when 
the old ticker goes. 

[On hearing this, GEORGE retreats 
into foyer, out of sight.] 

. .. How much time you figure the 
poor devil’s got? ... M-hm...a 
few weeks. . . . Oh, I know, I’ve 
seen ’em go like that! 

[Snaps his fingers] 

Well, whataya gonna do? I'll tell 
you what I’m gonna do. I’m going 
fishing! 

[Big, hearty laugh] 

Damn right! Gotta beat ’em out of 
a week end once in a while. Well, 
thanks Doctor Petersen. . . . What? 
... No, I’m not going to tell him. 
He’s better off not knowing... 
Right. You have a nice week end, 
too. "Bye, Doctor. 

[He hangs up the phone. Crosses 
to sofa and closes bag.| 

[GEORGE enters with pills. He ap- 
pears pale and shaken. He comes 


into the room, to below dinette table. | 





GEORGE [Weakly]: I’m back, Ralph. 
poctor: Good. 

GEORGE [Pause, then holds up the 
bottle]: Do you .. . still want me to 
take these pills? 

poctor: Sure. Ease that pain in 
your chest. Well, I guess I'll be off, 
George. Got a couple of more calls. 
GEORGE: Ralph, wait a minute... . 
poctor: Yes? 

GEORGE: Do you mind if I asked you 
a sort of hypothetical question? 
pocToR: Shoot. 

GEORGE: Well . . . suppose you had 
a patient, and you knew he didn’t 
have much longer to live .. . I 
mean, if you knew he could go.. . 
[Snaps his fingers] 

Just like that. In a few weeks? 
poctor: Yeah? 

GEORGE: Would you tell him? 
poctor: Hmmm... well, now that 
decision often confronts a doctor. 
Offhand, I'd say it would all depend 
on the circumstances. 

GEORGE: Circumstances? 

poctor: Yes. If I knew that the 
man’s affairs were in order, will 
made out properly, insurance paid 
up, no loose ends——why——I'd see 
no reason to tell him. 

GEORGE: Well, suppose this patient 
were an old friend, like me? 
poctor: Your affairs in order, will 
made out, insurance paid up? 
GEORGE: Yes. 

poctor [Flatly|: Then I wouldn’t 


tell you... . Anything else, George? 
GEORGE: No, no. I... I guess that’s 
it. 


poctor: Right. 

[Slaps GEORGE on the shoulder. | 
Well, so long, boy. See you in 
church! 

[He exits. GEORGE waves weakly. 
He looks stricken. | 

GEORGE: Oh, my God! My God! 
[He paces around, then goes to 
dinette table and sits. After a 
moment, he reaches for a piece of 
toast, butters it heavily and takes 
a large bite. ARNOLD NASH enters 
through the patio.] 

ARNOLD: Morning, George. 

GEORGE: Arnold. 

ARNOLD: Thanks for the loan of the 
hedge clipper. It’s back in your 





garage. Well, I just put Ruth on 
the train to her Mother’s. 
[Reflective pause] 

Gee, y'know, tomorrow will be the 
only club dance in ten years that 
the four of us haven’t been to- 
gether? Oh, well, we'll make it up 
when she gets back. Oh, listen, 
George, we changed the golf date. 
We're teeing off at ten tomorrow. 
Okay, kid? I think we'll take ’em 
this week. I was out at the driving 
range last night, and boy! I was 
really belting those woods. I think 
I got this game licked. You know 
what does it? 

[Does a nice slow backswing, and 
as he follows through he sees 
GEORGE with the toast.] 

Hey, what are you doing? 

GEORGE: I’m eating. 

ARNOLD: You ought to go easy on 
the butter——haven’t you ever heard 
of cholesterol? I won’t let Ruth 
even bring butter in the house any 
more. I’m telling you, these days 
you've got to watch every bite you 
put in your mouth. I don’t want to 
worry you, George, but do you know 
what we're doing every time we sit 
down at the table to eat? We're 
poisoning ourselves! They spray all 
the fruits and vegetables with 
arsenic, and DDT, and God-knows- 
what. Frankly, we don’t eat a thing 
any more that grows above ground! 
[Pause | 

What’s the matter, George? You 
seem kind of down today. 

GEORGE: Yes, I suppose I am. 
ARNOLD: Anything wrong? 

GEORGE: Well. ... Arnold, can I take 
you into my confidence? 

ARNOLD: Sure, George. What? 
GEORGE: Well, I just heard some 
rather bad news. But you’ve got to 
promise to keep it quiet. I wouldn’t 
want it to get around the neighbor- 
hood. 

ARNOLD: It’s nothing that’s going to 
affect property values, is it? 
GEORGE: I wouldn’t think so. 
ARNOLD: That’s a relief. Then what? 
CEORGE: Well, do you know this 
little pain in my chest I’ve com- 
plained about? 

ARNOLD: You mean your indigestion. 











GEORGE: Well, it’s not indiges- 
tion.... 

ARNOLD: Anything serious? 

GEORGE [Nods. Pause]: It’s cur- 
tains, Arnold. 

ARNOLD: Curtains? What do you 
mean .. . curtains? 

GEORGE: The doctor was just here. 
He only gives me a few weeks more 
to live. 

ARNOLD: My God! I can’t believe it. 
GEORGE: Well, it’s true. 

ARNOLD: What is it, George? 
GEORGE: It’s the old ticker, Arnold. 
ARNOLD: Holy cow! Are they sure? 
cEoRGE: I had Petersen, the biggest 
cardiologist in the city. 

ARNOLD: ... Holy cow! [Pause] 
Gee, George, I don’t know what to 
say... . Dammit, George, if you’re 
going to die shouldn’t you do some- 
thing about it? 

GEORGE: What? 

ARNOLD: .. . Shouldn’t you at least 
be in bed? .. . I mean, saving your 
strength for it? .. . I’m sorry, 
George. I’m just so shocked, I don’t 
know what I’m saying. 

GEORGE: That’s all right, Arnold. 
ARNOLD: I mean, it’s so sudden! 
How old are you, George? 

GEORGE: Forty-one. 

ARNOLD: Forty-one! My God! I’m 
forty-one! Oh, excuse me, George. 
Here I am thinking about me.. . 
when it’s you who’s going to—May 
I have a drink, George? 

GEORGE: Of course, Arnold. By God 
I'll have one with you. 

[Goes to the bar] 

ARNOLD: George . . . how are you 
going to... . tell Judy? 

GEORGE: Judy? Oh, I’. not going to 
tell her. 

ARNOLD: No? 

GEORGE [Putting ice in glasses]: I 
couldn’t bear it. She’d probably go 
to pieces .. . weeping and wailing 
... You know Judy! 

[Picks up bottle of scotch—pours 

a drink| 

ARNOLD: Yeah. I remember how she 
was when the dog died .. . 
[cEoRGE slams bottle down. |] 

I don’t mean there’s any com- 
parison! 

[GEORGE pours another drink.] 





This would be much worse! 

[cEorGE slams bottle down again. | 
[Thinks about this, then: ] 

Well, you know what I mean, 
George. 

GEORGE [Coming back with the 
drinks|: Of course, Arnold. 

[Hands ARNOLD a drink.] 

ARNOLD: Thanks. 

[Both take long sips of their drinks.] 
George . . . is there anything I can 
do? Anything at all? Not only as a 
lawyer, but as your best friend. 
cEorGE: I—I don’t know, Arnold. 
I really haven’t had time to think. 
Yes. There is something you can 
yee 

ARNOLD: Just name it! 

GEORGE: I’d like you to take care of 
the funeral details. 

ARNOLD: Oh, my God! 

GEORGE: Well, you understand the 
reason. It’s Judy. Anybody can sell 
her anything, especially at a time 
like this. If she had her way she'd 
probably have me buried like King 
Tut! And this is no time for 
extravagance. Will you do it, 
Arnold? 

ARNOLD [With great emotion]: Yes, 
George. Of course I will. 

[He gets up and goes quickly to 
the bar and pours himself a stiff 
drink. | 

George, are you fixed all right—I 
mean, financially? 

GEORGE: Well, it’s largely insurance. 
Like most of us, I’m in lousy shape 
now, but I’ll be all right after I’m 
gone. 

ARNOLD: Well, your house is free 
and clear now, isn’t it? 

GEORGE: No more. It was free and 
clear last year . . . but I took out 
another mortgage to build that den 
on. Then we stopped watching tele- 
vision, and I haven’t been in the 
damn thing since! 

ARNOLD: George, if you’d asked me, 
I’d have advised you against it. No 
matter what you put into a house, 
you never get it out when you sell. 
GEORGE: I know, Arnold. 

ARNOLD: It’s the damndest thing 
about a house. Everybody can stick 
you, but you can never stick any- 
body else! 





GEORGE: Judy’ll probably have to 
sell, anyway, so keep an eye on it, 
will you? See that she gets some- 
thing out of it. 

ARNOLD: I will, George. 

GEORGE: Poor Judy. How will she 
possibly get along? She depends on 
me for everything. Alone, she'll be 
absolutely helpless. What’s wrong 
with us, anyway, Arnold? 

ARNOLD: Who, George? 

GEORGE: Us husbands! Why don’t 
we teach our wives to be self- 
sufficient so they can be sensible, 
practical widows! I mean it! We 
know we're going to go first, so... 
instead of taking them to the 
theatre, and restaurants, and 
parties, we should send them to 
night school! 

[suDY enters through the kitchen 
door. | 

Jupy: Hi. We’re back. 

GEORGE: Oh, Judy! It’s nice to see 
you again, darling . . . how is every- 
thing? 

jupy [Puzzled by his attitude]: 
Why, everything is fine, dear. 
GEORGE: That’s wonderful. 
Wonderful! 

[Kisses her on both cheeks] 

Jupy: Bert’s out on the lawn, 
getting some sun. Why don’t you go 
out? It’s so lovely. 

GEORGE: Maybe later. 

[Kisses her again] 

Jupy [Seeing ARNOLD for the first 
time]: Hi, Arnold! 

ARNOLD: Hi! 

Jupy: Did Ruth get off all right? 
ARNOLD [Thickly]: Yeah .. . left 
this morning. 

[Goes to yupy and puts his arms 
around her. With great sympathy] 
How are you, Judy? 

[He kisses her on both cheeks.] 
jJupy: Why, Arnold! Goodness, a 
man’s wife leaves for a few days, 
and right away he gets sexy. 
ARNOLD: Judy, I jus’ wan’ you to 
know you can always count on me. 
F’r anything. 

jupy [Looks at him strangely. Then 
sees the bottle of liquor |: Ohhh. 
Arnold! So early in the morning? 
ARNOLD: Judy, I want to tell you 
that I live right next door. Right? 
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yupy [Humoring him]: Of course 
you do, Arnold. 

ARNOLD: And if you ever need me 
for anything, day or night, that’s 
where I’ll be. Right next door. 
GEORGE: Arnold, maybe you ought 
to go home and lie down for a 
while ... 

ARNOLD: Okay, okay, buddy. I 
getcha. G’bye, Judy. G’bye, George. 
[Walks to the patio entrance. He 
exits through patio doors turning 
back for last look at GEORGE. | 

yjupy: Well! What’s he celebrating! 
GEORGE: I really don’t know. 

jJupy [Going to GEORGE, sniffs 
suspiciously |: Let me put it another 
way—what are you celebrating? 
GEORGE: Me? Nothing. I just had a 
short one with Arnold. 

[Puts glass on bar] 

yjupy: Well, that’s smart. You won’t 
eat butter, but you can drink 
Scotch. By the way, did the doctor 
come? 

GEORGE: Yes, he did. 

yupy: And what did he say it was? 
GEORGE [Sitting on sofa]: Oh, er... 
indigestion. 

jupy: See? I told you. 

GEORGE: Yes, you were right again, 
dear. 

yupy: Have I ever been wrong about 
your little aches and pains? 
GEORGE: No, you never have. 

jupy: Well, then stop worrying 

so much. 

[Lying back in his lap.] 

GEORGE [Suddenly embracing her]: 
Gee, I love you, honey. 

jupy: And I love you. 

[They kiss.] 

George, you should do your drinking 
at night! 

[Then, her eyes wander about the 
ceiling. | 

Oh, that girl never really cleans! 
[GEORGE raises head and looks at 
her, aghast. ] 

GEORGE: What? 

yupy: Nine dollars plus carfare, 
and there’s a cobweb! 

GEORGE: Y’know, you’re really 
adorable. 

Jupy. So are you. 

[Gives him another long kiss— 
rises. | 


Now I've got things to do in the 
kitchen. Oh, darling, I forgot .. . 
[Takes bill and check from pocket. ] 
I stopped at the gas station, and Joe 
gave me back this check because he 
said it’s the wrong amount, and 
that I should make out a new one. 
[Shows him the check and the bill.] 
See? 

[He takes bill and check.] 

The bill was only forty-five fifty-eight, 
and somehow I sent this check for 
seventy-eight sixty. I can’t think 
how I did a thing like that. 

GEORGE [Looking at the check]: 
This figure is not seventy-eight 
dollars and sixty cents. It is seven, 
eight, six-o. My God, you paid your 
license plate! 

jupy: Oh! Well, that’s a hot one. 
[Starts to laugh.] 

GEORGE [/ronically]: Yes, that’s 
certainly a hot one. 

[As she starts off, he rises. | 

Judy, please! Sit down. 

[She sits. ] 

I have something to say to you. 
[He kneels beside her.] 

yupy: What? 

GEORGE: Judy .. . How would you 
like to go to night school? 

jupy: Night school? 

GEORGE: Just for a couple of evenings 
a week. Learn bookkeeping, 
banking, a little accounting . . . 
jJupy: But why? 

GEORGE: Because these are the things 
that keep our little ship afloat. For 
example . . . what does “amortization 
of a mortgage” mean? 

[Pause, as JUDY simply stares 
vacantly front.] 

Well? 

Jupy: Ah ... Would you repeat 
that, please? 

GEORGE: “Amortization of a 
mortgage.” 

Jupy: Oh. 

GEORGE: You see? You don’t know, 
do you? 

yupy: No. I never even heard of it. 
But what’s the difference? That’s 
your department. 

GEORGE: But I think that you should 
know about it, too. 

yupy: That’s silly. What’s the sense 
in both of us knowing the same 


thing. 

[ Rising. | 

Now, darling, I have to take care of 
those cold cuts. 

GEORGE [Rising]: Judy, please. 
yjupy: George, really, I’m much too 
busy to talk about “amortization” 
now. 

GEORGE: We’re not going to talk 
about amortization. We’re going to 
talk about cold cuts. 

yupy: Oh! 

GEORGE: What kind of cold cuts did 
you buy? 

jupy: Well, I got some nice corned 
beef—lean, the way you like it— 
and imported Swiss cheese, and 
some Virginia ham. 

GEORGE: M-hm. And how much is a 
pound of Virginia ham these days? 
Jupy: I don’t know. I didn’t buy a 
pound. 

GEORGE: How much did you buy? 
yupy: A half pound. 

GEORGE: And how much was that? 
jupy: Well, really, George, if I don’t 
know how much a pound costs, how 
would I know how much a half 
pound costs? 

GEORGE: That’s just my point. How 
do you know they’re not cheating 
you if you don’t know what anything 
costs? 

jupy [Suspiciously |: George, why 
are you getting so worked up over 
Virginia ham all of a sudden? 
GEORGE: It’s not just Virginia ham. 
It’s a whole big principle. 

Jupy: George, when you start 
talking like this, I know that 
something is wrong. 

GEORGE: Oh, no. No! 

yupy [Decisively]: You lost your 
job! 

GEORGE: Oh. No, no, I didn’t lose 
my job. 

jupy: Then stop making me nervous. 
Now, darling, I have things to do 
in the kitchen. 

GEORGE: All right, Judy. 

yupy: Now stop fretting. You take 
care of amortization and I'll take 
care of the cold cuts! 

[She exits to kitchen.] 

GEORGE: Ohhh. She'll never make it. 
She’ll lose everything! Ah, it’s cruel 
for a woman to be left alone in 








the world. The Hindus had the right 
idea. Suttee. When the husband 
died, the wife went with him—threw 
herself right on the funeral pyre. 
Then he didn’t have to worry about 
her anymore. 

[Lights dim to spot on GEORGE. ] 
Poor Judy. What’ll become of her. 
She may end up in shame and 
disgrace—a public charge. She 
might even be reduced to begging 
on the streets... 

[ceorGE holds his head as the real 
lighting fades to blackout. As the 
fantasy lights come up we see JUDY, 
dressed in rags, a shawl around 
her head, holding a tin cup filled 
with pencils in front of a cutout 
representing Carnegie Hall.} 

supy [As lights come up]: Pencils! 
Pencils! Buy a pencil, somebody? 
[A MAN enters the scene.] 

Buy some pencils, sir? 

[He stops—turns back to her.] 
MAN: Oh, all right. 

[Then, staring at her intently.] 
Say, aren’t you the Widow Kimball? 
jupy: Yes, I am. 

MAN: What are you doing selling 
pencils in front of Carnegie Hall? 
jupy [Plaintively]: Well, I have to 
eat. 

MAN: You poor woman. All right, 
I'll buy some pencils. How much 
are they? 

jupy: They’re six for a quarter, sir. 
MAN: That’s awfully cheap, isn’t it? 
They cost a nickel apiece at the 
stationery store. 

Jupy: I know. That’s where I buy 
them. 

MAN: You pay a nickel apiece? 
Then how can you sell them six for 
a quarter? 

Jupy [Sweetly]: I’m content with a 
small profit. 

MAN: Look, Mrs. Kimball, you’re 
not making a profit. Every time you 
sell six pencils, you’re losing a 
nickel. 


Jupy: I am? 

MAN: Yes. You should sell the 
pencils for ten cents apiece. 
Jupy: I see. Ten cents apiece. 
MAN: That’s right. And to get you 
started, I'll take ten pencils. 
Here’s a dollar. 





[He gives her a dollar bill, and she 
gives him ten pencils.] 

jupy: Thank you. 

MAN: You’re welcome. Good luck, 
Mrs. Kimball. 

jJupy: God bless you, sir. 

[The MAN exits. ] 

Pencils? Pencils? 

[A second MAN enters.] 

Buy some pencils from a poor 
widow? 

SECOND MAN: Qh, okay. How much 
are they? 

jupy [Triumphantly]: They’re ten 
cents apiece. 

SECOND MAN: I'll take three. 

jupy: Yes, sir. That will be thirty 
cents, 

SECOND MAN: On second thought... 
let me have six. 

jJupy: Oh. Well, if you want six, 
they’re six for a quarter! 

[Blackout. The spot comes up.]| 
GEORGE: She'll never make it! 
[Real lighting comes up. ] 

She'll never make it! 

[ARNOLD enters through the patio. 
He is quite drunk now.]} 

ARNOLD: George... ! 

GEORGE: Huh? Oh, Arnold... 
ARNOLD: George, I’ve been thinking 
... and I wanta do it, so don’t say 
no. Fact, it’d be my privilege .. . 
GEORGE: What, Arnold? 

ARNOLD: I’d like to deliver the 
eulogy. 

GEORGE [Preoccupied]|: Yes, sure. 
That’s fine, Arnold. 

ARNOLD: And don’t you worry— 

I'll give you one helluva send-off. 
GEORGE: I’m sure you will, Arnold 

. .. 1 only wish I could be around 
to hear it. 

ARNOLD: Well, say—maybe I can 
knock out a rough draft before you 
go! 

GEORGE: Thanks a lot. 

ARNOLD: Gee, George, I’m sorry. 
Maybe this was the wrong time to 
bring it up. 

GEORGE: No, that’s not what’s 
bothering me, Arnold. It’s Judy. 
She'll never make it alone! 
ARNOLD: I know how you feel, 
George. But look at it this way— 
Judy is young and attractive. She'll 
probably get married again and— 








[GEORGE turns to him.] 
—oh, excuse me! I shouldn’t say 
that to you, with you standing right 
here... 

GEORGE: No. No, that’s all right, 
Arnold. Of course, that’s a 
possibility. She might get married 
again. But . . . suppose she marries 
the wrong man? Like poor Janet 
Hart. It was disastrous. 

ARNOLD: Who’s she? 

GEORGE: Bill and Janet Hart were 
very good friends of ours. A very 
devoted couple. And like Judy, Janet 
depended on her husband for 
everything. Then Bill died, quite 
suddenly. Poor Janet was grief- 
stricken. She needed someone to lean 
on, so she turned to the first man 
who came along. One week after the 
funeral she ran off with a bongo 
player from Birdland. 

ARNOLD: A bongo player? 

GEORGE: Took her for every cent. 
ARNOLD: But, George, that doesn’t 
mean it would happen to Judy. 
GEORGE: Who knows? Don’t forget, 
Judy is at that impressionable age. 
Who knows what could happen? 
[Real lights start to fade to a spot 
on GEORGE. | 

A lonely, bereaved widow .. . sad 
and bewildered . . . Judy, too, might 
turn to the first man who comes 
along... 

[Blackout ... Music... We hear a 
phone ringing. The Fantasy Lights 
come up.| 

Jupy [Picks up phone]: Hello? ... 
Oh, hello, Cora . . . Oh, we’d just 
love to come to dinner. I’m dying for 
you to meet him. . . Well, I wanted 
to introduce him to everybody but 
we were married so fast. And, man, 
I mean fast! I only went out with 
him one night, but he was so 
romantic, it was Flipsville! 
[Schoolgirl giggle. vito whistles 
offstage. | 

Oh, Cora, I have to hang up now. I 
hear him coming. And he always 
likes me to be ready. "Bye, Cora. 
[She hangs up the phone, and an 
ecstatic look comes over her face.] 
Vito! 

[He enters to patio door. We see 
that it is the delivery boy from the 
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dry cleaner, this time dressed very 
sharply. He also does the cha-cha, 
and they start a cha-cha dance 
until they are together, doing a very 
sexy dance. Then he throws her 
back in his arms and kisses her. 
The music stops. ] 

DELIVERY BOY: Hello, Chick. 

yupy: Hello, Vito. 

[He swings her up to him.]} 

vito: I got big news, baby. This 
here big shot from Canada called 
me. That deal with the uranium mine 
is all set. He’s gonna let me invest. 
yupy: Oh, Vito. You’re wonderful. 
vito: Did it come yet, baby? 

jupy: What, mi amore. 

vito: The fifty thou. The old boy’s 
life insurance. 

jupy: Yes, the check is here some- 
place. Let me see. 

[She takes out a check from her 
bosom. | 

Here it is. Are you sure that’s 
enough? 

vito: For now. If I need more, you 
can sell the house! 

yupy: Oh, Vito. You’re such a good 
businessman. George would have 
adored you! 

[They dance again—she throws him 
back in her arms.] 

[Blackout . . . As real lighting 
comes up, we see GEORGE seated. 

He groans. | 

ARNOLD: You all right, George? You 
look a little green. 

GEORGE: I was just thinking, Arnold, 
there’s no question about it—Judy 
must get married again. But to the 
right man. Someone who will take 
care of her, and protect her .. . 
after I’m gone. 

ARNOLD: That'd be swell, George. 
But there’s nothing you can do about 
that. 

GEORGE: Yes, there is. And I’ve got 
to do it. 

ARNOLD: What? 

GEORGE: I’ve got to find her another 
husband! 

ARNOLD: Another husband? Who, 
George? 

GEORGE: I don’t know. But some- 
body! Yes, I do know. ' know just 
the man! 

BERT: Say, George . . . 


[Enters from patio. ] 

. . . that’s a cute little yard you've 

got out there. 

[Sees ARNOLD. ] 

Oh, I hope I’m not interrupting. 

GEORGE: No, no, not at all. 

[Looks meaningfully toward 

ARNOLD. | 

As a matter of fact, we were just 

talking about you! 

[They slowly cross to BERT. ] 
Curtain 


act two, scene one 


Late afternoon, two days later. 
GEORGE is seated at the dinette 

table putting the final touches on a 
letter he is writing. He finishes 
writing, crumples up two half- 
finished pages and throws them in 
the waste basket, then leans back to 
read what he has written. As he 
does so we hear his voice on tape. 
He reacts throughout to what he is 
hearing. 

GEORGE’S VOICE: My dearest Judy. 
.. . By the time you read this letter, 
I will be dead. Yes, my hypo- 
chondria has finally paid off, ha-ha. 
Forgive the jest, but as you see, I 
retained my sense of humor till the 
end. 

[GEORGE smiles appreciatively to 
himself. ] 

Now that I am gone you will find 
that all my affairs are in order. 
There is, however, one thing I 
couldn’t attend to, as I did not know 
the exact date of my passing. I wish 
you would take care of this immedi- 
ately. I want you to destroy my 
Diner’s Club card so that it doesn’t 
fall into the wrong hands. I would 
not like to feel I am being charged 
for meals I haven’t eaten. My 
darling, I want to tell you how much 
I loved you, and what happiness you 
gave me these past fifteen years. 
Perhaps I didn’t contribute to 

your happiness as much as I should 
have, but as you now know, I was 
often very ill. And now, my sweet- 
heart, I come to a very delicate sub- 
ject; one which I hope you will 
understand. When I found out that 
I was dying, I had grave anxieties 


about you and your future welfare. 
It was for this reason that I felt 
that you should re-marry, and that 
Bert would make an ideal second 
husband. Even as you read this, I 
am sure the pieces are fitting to- 
gether. It was no accident that 
you and Bert were alone together so 
often—tennis, golf, swimming, 
theatre. It was all planned by me— 
a plan designed to rekindle a 
romantic spark without either of 
you knowing it. Please, darling, no 
tears. I am telling you all this so 
you will feel no guilt about marrying 
Bert after whatever is considered a 
decent interval by your Bridge 
Club. And now, my dearest, I must 
close with sincerest wishes for 

your future happiness .. . 

[Now, off tape] 

Your loving husband, the late 
George Kimball. 

[GEORGE puts the letter down, 
somewhat overcome by the poign- 
ancy of his own masterpiece. | 

My God, that’s beautiful. 

[ Doorbell] 

A letter like this could bring a 
fortune from the Reader’s Digest. 
[Doorbell again. GEORGE puts letter 
in envelope and seals it, leaving it 
on table.]} 

GEORGE [Opening door]: Yes? 
[Standing outside is a man wearing 
a sports jacket and slacks, and a 
sporty summer hat with a feather. 
He carries a briefcase. ] 

MR. AKINS: Excuse me, you didn’t 
answer the doorbell. I’m Mr. Akins. 
cEORGE: Mr. Akins? 

MR. AKINS: Mr. Akins, the salesman 
from Eternal Gardens. You phoned 
us about the purchase of a cemetery 
plot. 

GEORGE: Oh, yes . . . well, come in. 
MR. AKINS: Thank you. I would’ve 
been here sooner, but I had another 
call over on Meadow Road. The 
Archers. You know them? 

GEORGE: I don’t think so. 

MR. AKINS: They’re a family of 
eight. Wonderful to see them. You 
don’t get those big families any 
more. 

GEORGE: I can understand your point 
of view. Won’t you sit down. 
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MR. AKINS: Thank you. 

[Seats himself at dinette table] 
Tell me, are you familiar with 
Eternal Gardens? Do you have 
anyone residing with us? 

GEORGE: Not as yet. 

MR. AKINS: Seen our advertising 
campaign in the papers? 

cEoRGE: No, I must have missed it. 
MR. AKINS: I have a reprint of our 
ad here. [Pulling it out] Ah, yes. 
Here she be. 

[Sets it down facing GEORGE] 
Really hits you in the eye, doesn’t it? 
cEoRGE [Looks at ad nervously]: 
Yes, it really does. 

MR. AKINS: As you Can see, we sug- 
gest that the entire family— 
Mother, Dad, the little ones— all 
go out and select the final resting 
place together. The kids love it. 
They have a ball! 

GEORGE: I'll bet they do. 

MR. AKINS [Pointing to ad]: Now, 
if you notice—a!l the monuments 
in Eternal Gardens are exactly the 
same height. Four feet. As you see, 
it gives a wonderful impression of 
uniformity. 

GEORGE: Sort of the Levittown of 
the Hereafter. 

MR. AKINS [Taking out notebook]: 
I like that, I like that. 

[Makes note] 

GEORGE: If you don’t mind, could we 
get down to business? 

MR. AKINS: Yessiree bob! Just let 
me get out the old order pad. 
[Withdraws leather order book 
from pocket——moves ad to GEORGE. 
GEORGE winces and turns it face 
down on table.] 

MR. AKINS [Writing]: Now .. . how 
many in your family, Mr. Kimball? 
GEORGE: Just my wife and myself. 
MR. AKINS [Magnanimously]: Oh, 
well, that’s all right. 

[Hopefully] 

Chance of any little additions, 
maybe? 

GEORGE [Pause]: Well . .. there 
may be another man along later. 
MR. AKINS: I beg your pardon? 
GEoRGE: Mr. Akins, let me ask you 
. . . assuming the husband dies first, 
and then later on the wife re- 
marries... 


MR. AKINS: Mmmmmm— 
Hmmmmm? 

GEORGE: Then assuming that the 
wife dies next and is buried with 
the first husband... 

MR. AKINS: Mmmm——Hmmm? 
GEORGE: Well, when the second hus- 
band dies, is he buried with the 
other two? I mean, are they all put 
together? 

MR. AKINS: Yes, that happens. 
GEORGE: Well, make it for three, 
what the hell I might as well go all 
the way. 

MR. AKINS: All right——reservations 
for three. 

GEORGE: How, er—how much is 
this? 

[Takes checkbook and pen from 
pocket. | 

MR. AKINS: A thousand dollars. 
GEORGE: A thousand dollars— 

MR. AKINS: We throw in the first 
year’s gardening. How’s that hit 
you? 

GEORGE [Hollowly|: Swell. Now, 
I’d like to make this check out to 
cash, if it’s all right with you. 

MR. AKINS: Suit yourself. 

GEORGE: You see, I’d rather my wife 
didn’t know about this. 

MR. AKINS [Archly]: Oh, you want 
to surprise her. 

GEORGE: Yes, that’s it. 

MR. AKINS: Well, this will give her 

a real thrill. It makes a very 
thoughtful gift. 

GEORGE [Rising and giving him the 
check]: Here you are. One thousand 
dollars. 

MR. AKINS: Rightee-ho. [Consulting 
his notebook] We'll put you in... 
K3. Let me show you, we’ve got a 
lovely layout. 

[He pulls out a chart from brief- 
case and rolls it out on the floor.| 
Kl, K2...K3. Oh, you’re lucky. 
That’s nice high ground. Lovely 
view from there. 

GEORGE: Sounds marvelous. 

MR. AKINS: It’s a honey. 

GEORGE: When will it be available 
...to... move in? 

MR. AKINS [Rolling up chart—puts 
in briefcase]: It’s kept in tip-top 
shape at all times. Whenever you’re 
ready, we’re ready. 









GEORGE: That’s a comforting 
thought. 

[ARNOLD enters. He has obviously 
been drinking for two days. ] 
ARNOLD: Hya, George. 

GEORGE: Oh, hello, Arnold. 
ARNOLD: How are you, George? You 
don’t have to tell me if you don’t 
want to. 

[He sees AKINS. ] 

Oh, excuse me. I didn’t know you 
had company. 

GEORGE: That’s all right. 

[To aKins] 

My neighbor, Mr. Nash. 

[To ARNOLD] 

This is Mr. Akins. 

[ARNOLD starts to shake hands— 
AKINS hands him his card. ] 

AKINS: .. . from Eternal Gardens. 
ARNOLD: Oh, my God! 

[Takes the card with his fingertips 
and gingerly hands it back.] 

Care for a little drink, George? 
GEORGE: No, thank you, Arnold. 
ARNOLD [To AKINS]: You like a 
little drink? 

AKINS: No, thank you. 

ARNOLD: Oh. Well, I'll have one 
just to be sociable. 

[He goes to the bar—pours drink.] 
MR. AKINS: Well, I guess that wraps 
it up. 

[Puts things in briefcase and 

closes it.] 

I'll get the deed to you in a day or so. 
GEORGE: Thank you, Mr. Akins. 
MR, AKINS: Oh, there’s just one 
other thing. I think you should be 
made aware of it. 

GEORGE: Yes? 

MR. AKINS: It’s of no immediate 
concern, of course. But there are 
plans on the books for a state high- 
way that would go right through 
Eternal Gardens. 

GEORGE: State highway? 

MR, AKINS: Oh, not until 1980, per- 
haps. And it’s not definite. But in 
the event it does come to pass, we 
will take care of everything, at our 
expense. 

GEORGE: What does that mean? 
MR, AKINS: Well, we will either 
move you to another location or, if 
you wish, put you deeper under the 
Thruway! 
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GEORGE: Oh. Well. Either way. 
Whatever the others do, I'll go along 
with them. 

MR. AKINS: Fine and dandy! 
ceorGE: Mr. Akins——You really 
enjoy your work, don’t you? 

MR. AKINS: Sure do. Wouldn’t want 
to do anything else .. . I like 
people! 

[He exits. ] 

GEORGE: Well . . . that’s that. 
ARNOLD: You didn’t have to do that, 
George. I would’ve handled it for 
you. 

GEORGE: That’s all right, Arnold. 
ARNOLD: Is there anything I can do 
for you? Want me to mow your lawn? 
cEorRGE: No, thanks. There’s nothing 
you can do for me now. Arnold, 
shouldn’t you go easy? You've been 
hittin’ that bottle pretty hard the 
past couple of days. 

ARNOLD: Yeah, and I’m gonna keep 
right on hittin’ it. You may not need 
it, George, but it’s the only way I 
can get through this damn thing. 
George, I wanna tell you how proud 
I am of you .. . the wonnerful thing 
you're doing for Judy, so unselfish, 
and noble. 

GEORGE: Thank you, Arnold. 
ARNOLD: I mean, actually fixing 
your wife up with another man. 
Where are they, George? 

GEORGE: Getting dressed. Bert’s 
taking Judy to that dance tonight. 
ARNOLD: Yeah. George, doesn’t it 
ever bother you that Judy may 
marry this guy, and... you 
know... 

GEORGE: You mean? 

ARNOLD: Yeah. 

cEoRGE: No, Arnold. Judy won’t 
care for sex any more. She’s had 
that. No, all Judy needs now, in the 
golden afternoon of her life, is a 
companion . . . someone to walk 
with, over the hill, and down the 
other side... 

ARNOLD: That’s a beautiful thought, 
George. I’m gonna miss you, buddy. 
GEORGE: I know you will, buddy. 
[He sighs mournfully. ] 

ARNOLD: What is it, George? 
cEORGE: Nothing. Just thinking. 
ARNOLD: What are you thinking 
about, George? 


GEORGE: I was thinking how many 
days, months, years I’ve wasted, not 
really appreciating the things 
around me. And do you know why, 
Arnold? 

ARNOLD: Why, George? 

GEORGE: Because like most people, 
I’ve taken life for granted. But 
that’s wrong. Very wrong. Being 
alive is a miraculous thing. And so 
mysterious. Think of it. Before each 
of us was born the universe existed 
for billions of years. Then suddenly, 
we're given the gift of conscious- 
ness. We can see, hear, feel, touch, 
smell. Amazing. But for such a 
brief time. A pinpoint in eternity. 
And then we’re gone. But the uni- 
verse continues for more millions, 
billions, trillions of years. 

ARNOLD: It won’t be the same 
without you, George. 

GEORGE: And you know, Arnold. The 
fact that I’m dying seems to have 
sharpened all my senses. 

[Takes a deep breath] 

There. You know, I’ve been breath- 
ing all my life, but the air never 
smelled quite like this before. 
Never so clean and pure and fresh. 
[He looks around the room.] 

And look! See that rose over there? 
ARNOLD [Squinting through a 
Scotch haze]: Not too well, George. 
GEORGE: It’s magnificent. Such 
color! Beautiful. We’ve always had 
flowers in the house, but I never 
really noticed them. . . . And every- 
thing feels so wonderful. It’s a 
privilege just to be able to touch 
things when you know you may not 
be touching them much longer. This 
table... 

[Runs his hand over the table 
lovingly | 

It feels so good just to run my hand 
over it. It’s so cool and smooth. 
Well, this is all coming a little late 
for me, Arnold. This awareness. 
Why couldn’t I have felt this way 
every day of my life? But you! You 
still have life ahead of you. 

[Almost shouting] 

Wake up, Arnold! 

[ARNOLD’s head is drooping. ]| 
Arnold? 

[Shakes him] 


Feel alive! Appreciate the beauty 
all around you. Do you understand 
what I mean? 

ARNOLD [Vaguely]: Yeah, sure. 
[Reaches out and runs his hand 
over the table, self-consciously. | 
Feels damn smooth. 

cCEORGE: Well, Arnold, if I have 
communicated a little of this joie 
de vivre to someone else, it will 
make me happy! 

ARNOLD: Oh, you have, George. 
Every chance I get I’m gonna feel 
a table. George, are you sure there’s 
nothing I can do for you? 

GEORGE: No, nothing. Oh, yes there 
1S. 

ARNOLD: What? 

GEORGE: Well, when my . . . time 
comes ...1 want you to find my 
wallet, pick out my commutation 
ticket, and if there’s anything left on 
it, take it down and get a refund. 
Will you do it, Arnold? 

ARNOLD: Sure, George. But are you 
that hard up for money? 

GEORGE: It’s not the money. I just 
hate that damn New Haven. 
ARNOLD: You're going out fighting, 
George. Just for that, buddy, I’m 
gonna mow your lawn... and after 
I mow it, by God, I’m gonna rake it. 
[He exits. JUDY enters on stairs 
wearing a beautiful, low-cut cocktail 
dress. She is struggling with the 
catch on her choker. | 

yupy: George, would you help me? 
I can never work this catch. 
GEORGE: Certainly, darling. 

[She comes to him——gives him the 
necklace. He looks at her approv- 
ingly. | 

You look gorgeous. When did you 
get the new dress? 

yupy [Turning her back to him— 
he puts necklace on her and fastens 
clasp|: New? Oh, this is old. I 
bought it for the Community Fund 
dance last year. Don’t you remem- 
ber? 

GEORGE: Oh, that’s right. 

[Finishes snapping the catch] 
There. 

jupy: Thank you. 

[Turning to show the dress] 

How does it look? 

CEORGE: Isn’t it a little . . . low cut? 





jupy: You loved it on me when I 
wore it before. 

GEORGE: Well, that was for charity. 
supy: Isn’t Bert ready yet? 
GEORGE: I think he’s getting dressed. 
He'll be out in a few minutes, I’m 
sure. 

jyupy: May I have a cigarette, 
George? 

GEORGE: Yes, certainly, darling. 
[He gets cigarette from phone table, 
gives it to her and lights it.] 

yupy: Thank you. I wish you were 
coming along tonight. 

cEORGE: Oh, so do I. I really do. 
But 

{Taps his chest] 

—you know. 

jupy: I feel so guilty about 

leaving you here alone. 

GEORGE: Oh, don’t worry about me. 
I feel fine. 

yupy: You do? Then why aren’t you 
coming to the dance? 

ceorcE: Well, I mean for me I 
feel fine—but that’s not really 
what you'd call feeling fine. 

yupy: Oh, I see. 

GEORGE: Oh, you'll have a good 
time. I’ll bet Bert’s a marvelous 
dancer. I mean, he does everything 
else so well. Great fellow, Bert, isn’t 
he? 

yupy: Yes. He’s very charming. 
cEoRGE: In fact, I’'d say that he was 
the perfect companion for a woman. 
jupy: Yes. 

ceorcE: And he seems genuinely 
fond of you, too, Judy. 

yupy: Well, I’m fond of him. 
GEORGE: Good! I’m glad to hear 
that. 

jupy: George, I'd like to ask you 
something ... 

GEORGE: Certainly. 

yupy: Well . . . don’t you mind at 
all that Bert and I have been going 
out by ourselves so much? 

GEORGE: Oh, is it so much? I didn’t 
know it was so much, But even so, 
why should I mind? 

yupy: Well, it’s so unlike you. I 
mean, normally if a man showed me 
any special attention, you’d get 
terribly jealous. You’ve always 
been like that. 


GEORGE: Me? I’m not the jealous 
type at all. 

Jupy: Oh, George, really! That last 
party at the Keller’s house, you 
became incensed just because Larry 
was helping me on with my coat. 
GEORGE: Helping you on with your 
coat, hell! He was helping himself! 
[Makes appropriate gesture | 

jJupy: There, you see! You were 
jealous! 

GEORGE: Well... maybe I was... 
but I’m not that way, any more. 
jJupy: But that was only three 
months ago. What’s happened? 
GEORGE: ... I’ve matured! 

jupy [Knowingly]: Ah hah... 
GEORGE: Er, where’s Bert? You'll 
be late. 

jupy: George... 

GEORGE [Peering toward the cor- 
ridor|: Yes? 

jJupy: Turn around. 

[He does. | 

Look at me. 

[He does. | 

Now—I want you to tell me why 
you're doing this? 

GEORGE: Doing what? 

jupy: Did you think I wouldn't 
notice? Why, for the past two days 
you’ve been practically throwing me 
at Bert. 

GEORGE: Why, I don’t know what 
you're talking about. Just because 

I haven’t been feeling well enough 
to go out, why should I spoil your 
fun? 

jupy: Well, usually when you 
weren’t feeling well you’d spoil my 
fun and think nothing of it. When I 
remember the nights I sat here 
playing scrabble with you next to 
that vaporizer——so what’s changed? 
GEORGE: Why, nothing, nothing at 
all. 

jJupy: Oh, yes, George. You’ve 
changed. And as far as I’m con- 
cerned, there’s only one explanation. 
GEORGE: What’s that? 

jJupy: You’ve got another woman! 
GEORGE: What?! 

yupy: I’m sure of it! While you’ve 
been sending me off with Bert, where 
have you been? 

GEORGE: Oh, no, Judy! You’ve got it 
all wrong. 


Jupy: What I can’t understand is 
why? Are you tired of me, George? 
Is that it? 

GEORGE: Of course I’m not tired of 
you. I love you very much. 
[Reaches for her] 

Jupy [Stepping back away from 
him]: Oh. But you want a little 
something on the side! 

GEORGE [Shocked]: Judy! 

Jupy: Well, isn’t that the way you 
men say it? 

GEORGE [Flaring up]: I don’t know 
how we say it! I’ve never said it! 
I’ve never done it! 

[Taking another step to her] 

There is no other woman! 

Jupy [Drawing away]: But of 
course there is! Look at you! 
GEORGE: What? 

Jupy: That guilty look on your 
face! Oh, I can tell! A wife can 
always tell! It all fits now. Even 
that sneaky way you were conniving 
to get a couple of more evenings 
free. 

GEORGE: What do you mean? 

Jupy: Trying to send me to night 
school! Oh, George! 

GEORGE: Judy, you’re making a ter- 
rible mistake! Another woman? 
How could you even think of such 

a thing? 

Jupy: What else can I think? What 
would any wife think? The strange 
way you’ve been acting! 

GEORGE [Crossing to bar|: Well, 
maybe I have—but not for the rea- 
son you imagine! 

[He pours drink.] 

Jupy: Oh, no? Then what is it? 
GEORGE [Hesitantly]: Well, er... 
it’s .. . I don’t want to talk about it! 
Jupy: I see. Then I guess that’s 
that! 

[Starts for the bedroom corridor] 
GEORGE: What are you doing? 
jupy: I’m leaving, George. Bert will 
drive me to New York. I won’t 
spend another night under the same 
roof with an adulterer! 

GEORGE: Adulterer? Judy! 

yupy [Icily]: Yes? 

GEORGE: I’ve got something to say to 
you. 

Jupy: Then say it! 

GEORGE: Come here. 
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[She crosses to sofa. | 

Sit down. 

[suDY starts to sit, then rises 
abruptly. | 

What——? 

jupy: Did you ever... 
couch? 

GEORGE: I never used anything! I 


use this 


never did anything! 

[Tenderly . . . indicating the couch] 
Please. 

jupy [Sits. Tensely]: Well? 
GEORGE: Judy, I—I didn’t want to 
tell you this. But you’ve got to know 
the truth. I couldn’t have you think- 
ing I was ever unfaithful to you— 
especially now . . . at the ebbtide 
of my life. 

yupy: What are you talking about? 
GEORGE: Judy, it’s true that I did 
everything to match you up with 
Bert. But it was for a completely 
unselfish——yes, even a noble 
reason. I wanted you to have some- 
body ... 

jupy: Have somebody? What do 
you mean? 
GEORGE: .. 
Jupy: You’re going away with her? 
GEORGE [Quietly]: I’m not going 
with anybody. Judy, you know when 


. after I’m gone. 


Dr. Morrissey came to see me about 
this pain in my chest? 

yupy: Yes. What about it? 

GEORGE: Well, when I told you it 
was indigestion, I lied to you. 

jJupy [Anxiously]: What do you 
mean you lied to me? 

GEORGE: I didn’t want you to know 
... Judy ... I’m dying. 

jupy: Dying? Oh, my God! No, it’s 
not true! 

GEORGE: I may only have a few 
weeks to live. 

jupy: Oh, my God!! Oh, George! 
George! 

[Starts to sob against GEORGE’s 
shoulder. He puts his arms around 
her.] 

GEORGE [Consolingly]: There, there, 
dear. Chin up. At least .. . isn’t it 
better than having another woman? 
[As yupy is convulsed by sobs . . .] 


The Curtain Falls 


act two, scene two 


The next morning. 

jupy is alone on stage, on the 
phone. She is making notes on a pad 
resting on the back of the sofa. 
Jupy: ... Yes, I’m holding. ... 
Yes? ... Oh, wonderful! What 
time does that flight leave? .. . 
Seven forty-five, flight 17, tickets in 
the name of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Kimball? . . . Thank you. Oh! 
Could you tell me? When we arrive 
in Rochester, is there a limousine 
direct to the Mayo Clinic? You do 
think there is. Thank you so much. 
[BERT enters from upstairs as JUDY 
hangs up.| 

I got the tickets, Bert. 

BERT: Oh, good. Is there anything 

I can do? Do you want me to try to 
reach Doctor Morrissey again? 
gjupy: No. I’m through with Dr. 
Ralph Morrissey. Every time I think 
of him, I just boil. At a time like 
this he goes fishing, Hippocratic 
oath and all! 

BERT: Judy, it’s marvelous the way 
you’re bearing up. You've got real 
courage, girl. 

Jupy: I’ve got to have, Bert. I 
simply refuse to accept the idea that 
it’s hopeless. I'll never give up. 
BERT: God, what a woman you are! 
jupy: Bert, no matter what I do I'll 
never be able to make it up to 
George. All those years when he 
complained and I thought he was 
nothing but a hypochondriac. I feel 
so guilty. 

BERT: So do I. Here I was, taking 
you out, enjoying every minute of it, 
when all the time that poor devil 
was—lI feel like a ghoul! 

Jupy: Bert, you couldn’t have 
known. When I think that I accused 
him of having an affair, when ac- 
tually his motives were so un- 
selfish. So noble. Who would believe 
that any man would think only of 
his wife at a time like this? 

BERT: You’ve got one helluva guy 
there, Judy! When they made 
George Kimball, they threw away 
the mold! 

jupy: I know it, Bert. Now, I’d 
better go in and tell him about the 


plane tickets. He should be 
prepared. 

[She exits. He looks after her, 
shaking his head in admiration. 
Slight pause—then as he sees 
GEORGE: | 

BERT [ Rising, and calling to 
GEORGE]: Hiya, boy. 

GEORGE [Rolling on]: Hello, Bert. 
[JUDY appears pushing GEORGE in a 
wheelchair. She stops in center. | 
yupy: How are you feeling, darling? 
GEORGE: Well... perhaps a little 
weaker than yesterday. I think 
sitting in this wheelchair is sapping 
my strength. 

jJupy: Well, dear, we put you in it 
to conserve your energy. When we 
get there they may have to operate, 
BERT: Judy’s absolutely right. And 
that plane trip will take a lot out of 
you. 

GEORGE: Judy, don’t you think it’s 
useless? This trip out to the Mayu 
Clinic? 

yupy: Nothing is useless! Nothing 
is hopeless! 

GEORGE: But darling, it could be 
very costly. They may do nothing 
but prolong this, and I'll just linger. 
One of the most expensive things 
you can do these days is to linger. 
yupy: I don’t care about the ex- 
pense! I'll spend every penny if I 
have to! 

BERT: Now see here! I won’t have 
either of you worrying about money 
at a time like this. You’ve got 
enough to think about. Why don’t 
you let me help? 

yupy: Thank you, Bert, but no. I 
wouldn’t dream of taking a penny 
from you. 

BERT: Then let me give you an oil 
well. It’s tremendous—the first 
twenty-seven-and-a-half per cent 
goes right in your pocket! 

GEORGE: No, no. Judy’s right. We'll 
manage somehow, the two of us. 
BERT: I understand and I admire that. 
[A little uncomfortably] 

Well .. . excuse me... I want to 
finish packing. 

[Leans to GEORGE | 

Can I give you a push someplace, 
old man? 

GEORGE: No, I think I'll park here 





for a while. 

BERT: Well . .. then I'll see you 
later. 

[Exits up stairs.] 

jupy: Is there anything I can get 
for you, darling? 

GEORGE: No, sweetheart. Nothing. 
You know, Judy, you really surprise 
me. 

jupy [Kneeling and tucking blanket 
around him]: 1 do? 

ceorGcE: Yes. I always thought of 
you as being so dependent. So 
feminine. But here you are, taking 
this like a Trojan. Handling every- 
thing. 

jJupy: Well, darling, I never had to 
do it before, that’s all. You were 
the one who took care of everything. 
GEORGE: Well, you don’t realize how 
much better it makes me feel, seeing 
how strong you are. There may be 
unpleasant decisions ahead that 
you'll have to make. .. . For 
example, the funeral arrangements. 
jupy: George, there’s not going to 
be any funeral! You're going to get 
better and that’s all there is to it. 
GEORGE: Judy——you’re—-you’re 
just wonderful! 

Jupy: Wonderful? 

[Embracing him] 

Why? Because I love you so much? 
GEORGE: You know something, 
darling? 

jupy: What, my sweetheart? 
cEoRGE: If I had known it would be 
like this, I would have told you 
right away I was dying. 

Jupy: You should have. Promise 
you'll never keep anything like that 
from me again. 

GEORGE: I won’t, dear. 

jJupy: Oh, George, if anything were 
to happen, I’d miss you so much. 
GEORGE: There, there, darling, try 
not to think about it. Instead, think 
of all the wonderful times we had 
together. 

Jupy: Yes, George, they were 
wonderful times. Fifteen years. It 
hardly seems possible. 

GEORGE: Actually, we’ve known each 
other for sixteen years, counting 
college. Remember Chuckie’s 
Corner . . . that little soda shop 
just off the campus? 


jupy [Massaging his shoulders]: 
Chuckie’s Corner. . . . Of course I 
remember .. . that was the first time 
we met each other. 

[She starts massaging his temples. 
As she talks, his eyes glaze over 
and then close.]| 

Even then I knew that I was 
destined to take care of you... 
because on our very first date, you 
got a headache. .. . Remember? 
And when I began massaging your 
head, you were so cute . . . you said, 
“Oh, I wish you could keep doing 
this forever ... and ever... and 
ever...” 

[cEoRGE’s head slumps onto his 
chest. | 

George? 

[Suddenly frightened | 

George! 

[She quickly puts her ear to his 
chest. | 

Oh, thank God! He’s just asleep. 
[The doorbell rings. Jupy in- 
stinctively says | 

Shh! You'll wake him up. 

[She pushes the wheelchair gently 
to the den. Doorbell rings again. | 
Shhhh! I’m coming. 

[She exits. ] 

poctor [Off]: Hoo, hoo! 

[He enters, dressed in typical 
fisherman’s garb—khaki jacket, 
pants, heavy shoes, a cap.]| 

Anybody home? 

[Puts bag of fish on table] 

jupy [Entering, closing den door]: 
Dr. Morrissey! 

poctor [Heartily]: Just dropped by 
to see if you folks would like some 
fish. 

yupy: No thank you, Doctor. 
poctor: Oh, take ’em. I’ve got 
plenty more out in the car. I’ve been 
fishing all week end. 

gupy [Jronically]: So I understand. 
Isn’t it wonderful that you can just 
forget everything and get away like 
that? 

pocTor: Well, it doesn’t happen very 
often. Fortunately, I had nothing 
urgent to keep me. 

[Sits ] 

jupy [Exploding]: Nothing urgent? 
The fact that you have a patient 
who may be dying isn’t urgent? 


poctor: Oh, hell, Judy, I’ve always 
got patients who are dying, but 
there’s nothing I can do about that. 
jJupy: Oh, how can you be so 
callous? Even for a doctor? 
poctor [Puzzled]: What? 
jupy: All I can say is that I’ve 
never been so disillusioned with 
anyone in my whole life! Well, you 
might as well know, Doctor—I’m 
taking you off the case! 
poctor [Completely bewildered]: 
Off the case? Off what case? I must 
have been out in that hot sun too 
long. 
[Shakes his head and removes his 
hat revealing a white line on top 
of head] 
I don’t know what you're talking 
about. 
yupy: Look, Ralph, the fact that 
you may not have wanted to tell me 
is one thing . . . but to go off and 
leave George when he’s dying! Oh, 
Ralph! 
[Cries] 
poctor [Astounded, unslings his 
creel]: Judy, did I hear you right? 
Did you say George was dying? 
jupy: Ralph, it’s no use pretending. 
I know all about it. In fact, I’m 
flying him to the Mayo Clinic 
tonight! 
[Doctor MorRRISSEY absorbs this, 
and suddenly bursts into laughter.] 
Ralph! How can you laugh? 
poctor: Judy, I’ve encountered 
many a hypochondriac in my day, 
but never anyone like that boy of 
yours. 
jupy: I don’t understand. Do you 
mean ... it’s not true? 
poctor: He had a complete 
physical check-up two weeks ago. 
I'll even show you the results. 
George Kimball will outlive us all 
. . unless he worries himself to 
death! 
yupy: Then there’s absolutely 
nothing wrong with him? 
poctor: Nothing! And I told him 
so, in this very room. 
jJupy: Then why would he say he 
was dying? 
poctor: I don’t know. I’m not a 
psychiatrist. Although I might get 
into that my next time around—— 





send me no flowers 


jupy: But what possible reason 
could he have? 

[A revelation—turns back to 
DOCTOR | 

Ohhh. Of course! Of course! 
poctor: Huh? 

jupy: I'll tell you why! Because I 
suspected he was having an affair 
with another woman. And when I 
accused him of it, he thought he 
could cover it up with this 
ridiculous lie! 

poctor: Now, Judy! If there’s any- 
thing I can do? 

yupy: No, thank you, Ralph. 
poctor: Well, Judy, my advice to 
any wife in these circumstances is 
to just forget about it ... but to 
the best of my knowledge, nobody 
has ever taken that advice. 

yupy: And I don’t intend to be 

the first. 

poctor: I didn’t think so. [Sighs] 
Well, see you later, Judy. 

[Starts over to pick up his fish] 
jJupy: Goodbye, Ralph. 

poctor [Picking up fish, turning 
to her——shrugs|: You sure you 
don’t want these fish? Good for you. 
Loaded with iron and protein. 
gjupy: No, thanks Ralph. 

poctor: Well, then Ill just have to 
eat the damn things myself! 

[ Exits | 

[supy stands for a moment, looking 
grimly toward the den.] 

jupy: Hmph! And he probably 
thinks he’s gotten away with it. I 
can see him now... running up to 
her apartment the first chance he 
es 

[Sits on sofa—iights fade to spot 
on her. | 

Just dying to tell her how clever he 
is. Oh, yes! I'm sure he’s planning 
to have a good laugh over it... 
[Blackout. We hear GEORGE 
laughing. Fantasy lights come up. 
We see a young, pretty girl kneeling 
on a pillow. She is wearing a very 
suggestive-looking baby doll nightie. 
GEORGE is lying on his stemach 
facing the audience. | 

ceorcE [Laughing]: Well, you 
should have seen her face when I 
told her. She practically fainted. 
BABY [Giggling|: Oh, Georgie. You 


told her you were dying, and she 
fell for it? 

GEorCE: Like a ton of bricks. 

BABY: Boy, she must be a pretty 
dumb dame! 

GEORGE: I really hated to do it to 
her, but she was wise to us. I had to 
make up some lie to cover up. 
BABY: You're so clever, Georgie. 
GEORGE: Well, you’ve got to keep on 
your toes when you're playing this 
game. 

BABY: I say it serves her right, for 
stickin’ her nose in. Gosh, the nerve 
of some wives! Just because they’re 
married to a man they think they 
own him! 

GEORGE: Well, don’t be too tough on 
her. I can’t really blame the old girl 
for being possessive. After all, I’m 
all she’s got. 

BABY: What’s your wife look like 
anyway, George? 

GEORGE: Well, like any married 
woman. They all look the same. 
BABY: Frankly, George, I don’t see 
why you stay with her at all. It’s all 
over, isn’t it, I mean, really? 
GEORGE: Yes, but I owe her some- 
thing after fifteen years. At least a 
little pity. But, come on, let’s not 
talk about it any more, the whole 
thing depresses me. 

BABY: Aw, my poor little cupcake. 
Come to Baby. 

[She holds out her arms. GEORGE 
crawls toward her on all fours. | 
GEORGE: Okay. Now, how about a 
little kiss? 

BABY: All right. But how do you 
ask? 

[GEORGE kneels——puts hands up 
like paws and barks . . . “Arf-arf, 
arf-arf.” BABY pats his head. Fantasy 
lights black out. Spot comes up on 
JuDY, sitting stiff as a ramrod, her 
fists clenched at her sides. | 

Jupy: Well, George, so you think 
you've gotten away with it... Just 
because for fifteen years I trusted 
you and had faith in you, you 
thought you were married to a 
pretty dumb dame. Well, George, 
the game is over! You've got a little 
surprise coming. 

[Realistic lights up——supby rises 
and goes into den, then returns 


wheeling a sleeping ceorcE, looks 
down at him a moment, contemptu- 
ously. Then she slaps his face. 
GEORGE wakes with a start. | 
GEORGE [Makes startled noises|: 
Oh, darling . . . I’m so glad to see 
you. I had a rather frightening 
dream. 

supy [Oversolicitous, as she is 
during the entire scene]: Oh, you 
poor dear. What was it about? 
cEoRGE: I dreamt I had died, and 
—oh, let’s not talk about it. 
jJupy: Well, at a time like this, it’s 
only natural . . . to have morbid 
thoughts. 

[Wheeling him roughly] 

How are you feeling, darling? 
GEORGE: Well, I feel—oh, what’s 
the sense in complaining? 

yupy [Turning him quickly he 
almost is thrown from chair]: 
That’s so like you, dear. 

GEORGE: Well, I’m getting my 
strength from you, sweetheart. 
You've been so courageous about 
this . . . and so practical. 

[He kisses her hands again. | 
jyupy [Turning him twice counter- 
clockwise|: Well, darling, you’re 
the one who said I should be prac- 
tical. And I’ve been thinking. 
You’re right. Maybe we should 
discuss the funeral arrangements. 
GEORGE: Oh. But before, you said 
you couldn’t bear to? 

jupy [Through her teeth]: Well, 
I’m stronger now! 

GEORGE [Looking at her strangely]: 
I’m glad to hear it, darling. 

jupy: In fact, it’s such a lovely 
afternoon, I thought I’d do some 
shopping. 

GEORGE: Shopping? 

Jupy: Yes, I thought I’d go down- 
town and pick out your casket. 
[Pushes him violently backwards. | 
cEORGE [Disturbed|: My casket? 
Now? 

jJupy: Well, yes. No sense leaving 
everything for the last minute. 
GEORGE: But, Judy, aren’t you being 
a little premature? I mean, we’re 
going to the Mayo Clinic, and 
maybe— 

Jupy: Weli, now. What do you 
think about that, George? 





yupy: So he did make up that confession! There is no other woman! 


MR. AKINS: No, but we did make arrangements for another man. 
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GEORGE: What do you mean? 
gJupy: Well, do you think it’s worth 
it? You said yourself, it’s so 
expensive ... 
GEORGE: But, Judy, I thought 
WOR. ss 
jupy: Well, I've changed my mind. 
After all, as you said——they might 
do nothing but prolong your life a 
little .. . and you'll just—linger, 
and linger, and linger . . . and 
frankly, George, I think it would be 
much better if you'd just drop dead! 
[yupY runs to the bedroom 
corridor. | 
GEORGE: Judy, what’s the matter? 
Jupy: I’m leaving you. And now you 
can run to her as fast as your little 
feet will carry you. Woof, woof! 
Woff—woff. 
[She exits upstairs. | 
GEORGE: The poor kid! The strain’s 
been too much for her! Judy, wait! 
[He gets up from the wheelchair to 
go after her—takes a couple of 
steps—then realizes a man in his 
condition shouldn’t walk. He 
collapses, and struggles back into 
the wheelchair. ] 
Oh, God, if only I had my health! 
[He wheels off after JuDY as... 
The Curtain Falls 


act three 


The same. One half-hour later. 
GEORGE is on the phone. 

GEORGE [On phone]: Yes... 

Yes ...uh-huhhhh... 
[Impatiently ] 

Yes, I know all that, Ralph, but— 
of course I’m glad I’m not dying! 
It’s just that this was a helluva way 
to find it out! .. . No, I’m not 
blaming you. I know you told me 
there was nothing wrong, but you 
doctors should have some way of 
telling a patient there’s nothing 
wrong so he’s really sure there’s 
nothing wrong! ... Okay. But from 
now on, Ralph——if you have any 
professional calls to make don’t use 
my phone, for God’s sake! .. . Yes, 
all right, Ralph. . . . What's that? 
[ Disgustedly] 

Oh, no, I don’t want any fish! 
[Hangs up.]| 


[BERT enters from the bedroom 
corridor, holds on stair landing, sees 
GEORGE. | 

BERT: Gee! 

[Takes his suitcase off to foyer. 
Then re-enters. | 

Well, Kimball, I must say——you 
really take the cake. 

GEORGE [Bridling|: Now just what 
do you mean by that? 

BERT: Any guy who’s married to a 
wonderful girl like Judy, and starts 
playing around——well, frankly, I 
don’t blame her for leaving you! 
GEORGE: Yeah. I imagine that suits 
you just fine! 

[BERT nonchalantly starts twirling 
a key chain around his fingers. | 
Would you mind not doing that? 
BERT [Calmly]: Sorry if it annoys 
you. 

[Puts key chain away] 

GEORGE: Everything about you 
annoys me! And while we’re at it, 
why can’t you wear shoes like 
everybody else! 

BERT: Look, Kimball, I can under- 
stand you’re being testy, but don’t 
blame me because you got caught! 
Those who dance must pay the 
piper. 

GEORGE: Oh, you're pretty righteous 
for somebody who’s been stepping 
out with another man’s wife! 

BERT: Now just a minute, Kimball. 
I want you to know that whenever I 
was with Judy, my behavior was 
strictly above board. 

GEORGE: Oh, sure. I’m on to your 
type. Always the perfect gentleman, 
but I'll bet you never missed a 
chance to help her on with her coat! 
[Gives an imaginary pat to a girl’s 
derriere—sits on sofa] 

BERT: Don’t judge everyone by your 
low standards, Kimball. It so 
happens I have some self-control. 
Despite my great affection for Judy, 
she had no idea how I felt. 
Outwardly I was an iceberg. She 
was never aware of the submerged 
seven-eighths! And don’t forget, you 
were the one who insisted I stay for 
the week end so I could take out 
your wife. 

GEORGE: Yeah. Thanks for 
reminding me. 


[supy enters from bedroom corridor 
to on landing. | 

jupy: Oh, Bert, did you call for 
your cab? 

BERT: Yes. It'll be here any minute. 
yupy: Will you make your plane in 
time? 

BERT: Oh yes. It doesn’t leave for 
an hour and a half. I sure wish 
you'd change your mind and come 
with me. 

yupy: I'd like that, of course, Bert. 
But I'll have to spend some time in 
New York with my lawyer . . . and 
then I'll fly out in a day or two. 
BERT: Good, that'll give me time to 
clean up some business in Tulsa. 
Then I can fly up and meet you. 
yupy: Wonderful. 

BERT: We'll have a grand time. 
You'll just love Reno. Especially 
your first time like this. 

yupy: Oh, I’m looking forward to it. 
GEORGE [Who can’t stand this any 
more]: Damn it, Judy! Will you 
listen to reason? Everything I told 
you was the absolute truth. I swear 
it! 

jupy: If you don’t mind, George, I 
don’t want to hear any more of your 
pathetic little denials. 

BERT: Judy’s right, old man. It’s 
damned monotonous. 

GEORGE: Look, this doesn’t concern 
you, so butt out! 

jupy: Don’t talk to him like that! 
If you were only half the gentleman 
Bert is— 

GEORGE: Oh, yes, some gentleman! 
Him and his submerged seven- 
eighths! 

[To yupy] 

I don’t know why you won’t believe 
me! I didn’t make it up! I really 
thought I was dying! I showed you 
this letter. 

[Reaches into his pocket] 

jupy: Oh, yes, the letter. .. . When 
did you dash that off, George? 
Right after you concocted that 
ridiculous story about your dying? 
GEORGE: No, Judy, I— 

yupy: To have an affair is bad 
enough, but for you to think you 
could cover it up with that lie. 
When I think how you almost made 
a fool of me. I was actually taking 





you to the Mayo Clinic. 

BERT: You were a real brick, Judy. 
cEoRGE: Look, I’ll tell my wife when 
she’s a brick! 

jupy: How could a human mind 
even conceive anything so low? 
[Tears letter] 

To tell your wife you were dying! 
GEORGE: I didn’t conceive it. I really 
believed it. 

jupy [Laughing hollowly]: Ha! 
[Throws letter in waste basket] 
GEORGE [Taking a step toward her]: 
Look, Judy, I'll tell you again. . 
[With exaggerated patience | 

Dr. Morrissey gave me some pills to 
take. I went into the kitchen to get 
some water. I got the water and 
came out of the kitchen. Dr. 
Morrissey was on the phone. I over- 
heard him talking about a patient 
of his, who was dying. I thought 

it was me... 

jJupy: Yes. Go on. 

GEORGE: That’s it. That’s all there 
was to it. 

BERT [Snorts]: Gee! 

Jupy: George, do you expect me to 
believe that? That you overheard a 
conversation that wasn’t even about 
you, and suddenly assumed you 
were dying? Do you really expect 
me to believe that? 

GEORGE [Pause. Then hopelessly]: 
No, I guess I don’t. 

gupy: No, I guess you don’t! What 
puzzles me is, what you expected 

to gain? Bert, you’re a man. What 
did he expect to gain? Didn’t he 
know he’d be found out, eventually? 
I mean, when he tells me he’s dying, 
and he doesn’t die, couldn’t he see 
I'd get suspicious? 

BERT: Well, Judy, you’ve got to 
realize that we’re dealing here... 
with a pretty slick article. . 
[GEORGE opens his mouth to protest, 
but gives up, and just follows the 
ensuing conversation, numbly.] 
jJupy: That’s obvious. But how did 
he think he’d get out of it? 

BERT: Easily. After awhile, he’d 
come to you with some cock-and- 
bull story about a mistake in the 
X-rays, or the discovery of a new 
drug—he’s not going to die, after 
all. You believe him——you’re over- 


come at this wonderful news. And in 
the meantime, he’s covered up his 
sordid little affair. 

jupy: Of course. How simple. 
BERT: But——one thing went wrong. 
The doctor was out fishing so George 
couldn’t get hold of him to ask him 
to back up his little story about the 
old ticker. 

jJupy: Yes. By accident I saw Dr. 
Morrissey first. 

BERT: Exactly. 

jupy: Well! 

[They both turn to look at GEORGE, 
who hangs his head.] 

GEORGE [Slowly looks up, utterly 
defeated]: I'll be a sonofabitch! 

[ There is the sound of a cab horn. | 
jJupy: Oh, Bert, there’s your cab. 
BERT: Thank you, Judy. I still wish 
you were going with me. 

jupy: So do I, Bert. 

BERT: Well, soon we'll have a lot of 
time together. 

[Sound of the cab horn again] 
jJupy: Thanks for everything, Bert. 
BERT: Goodbye, Judy. 

[Starts off, then comes back] 

Oh. So long, Kimball. Always nice 
seeing one of the old class . . . Gee! 
[He exits. ] 

yupy [Coldly]: I’m going to finish 
packing. 

[Exits upstairs | 

GEORGE: Judy— Judy! 

[But she’s gone. |] 

[GEORGE stands on landing. The 
light fades to a spot on him.] 

Oh, my God! She’s really leaving. 
What’ll I do without her? For 
fifteen years I’ve depended on her 
for everything. Without her I'll be 
absolutely helpless. What’ll become 
of me? I'll sink lower, and lower 
—who knows—— 

[Almost crying] 

I may even be reduced to begging 
on the streets. 

[Real lighting has faded down... 
to blackout... . Music in.... 

As fantasy lighting comes up, we 
see the same cut out of Carnegie 
Hall that we saw in Act I. A man 
passes by, then GEORGE enters. He 
wears a ragged, torn, patched old 
coat and a cap with a broken visor. 
He is singing “Deck the Halls.” A 


woman passes by and drops a coin 
in his tin cup.] 

God bless you, Madam. Merry 
Christmas. 

[He shivers from the cold, and 

then surreptitiously reaches inside 
his coat and without withdrawing 
the bottle pours from it into his tin 
cup and takes a swig of wine. BERT 
and JUDY appear. BERT is in a top 
hat, white scarf, coat with a velvet 
collar and carries a gold-topped 
walking stick. Jupy is dripping in a 
full-length ermine wrap. They enter 
laughing gaily, full of Christmas 
spirit. | 

jupy: Oh, Bert, look at this poor 
soul. Give him some money, darling. 
BERT: Certainly, sweetheart. 

[Takes out a bill] 

Here you are, Grandpa. 

GEORGE [Taking the money]: Oh, 
God bless you, sir. 

[cEoRGE looks up and sees it is BERT 
and jupy. He gives a start. JUDY, 
seeing that it’s GEORGE, likewise 
starts with a sharp intake of 
breath. | 

jJupy: Bert! Look! It’s George! 
BERT [Peering at his face. Startled]: 
Good grief! 

[GEORGE turns to him and breathes 
in his face. BERT jumps back. ] 
[GEORGE struggles to maintain his 
dignity, even though disreputable- 
looking and drunk. He graciously 
tips his cap and bows slightly.] 
GEORGE: Evening, folks. 

[Hands back the money | 

Here. I have no need of your 
charity, thank you. It so happens 
I’m doing very well. 

Jupy: But, George ... how can you 
be doing well ... here? Begging in 
front of Carnegie Hall? 

GEORGE: Very simple. . . . Every 
dollar I take in, the first twenty- 
seven-and-a-half cents goes right in 
my pocket! 

[Pulls pocket inside out] 

Care for a little song? On me? 

[He starts singing “Good King 

W enceslaus.” | 

jJupy: Oh, this is too dreadful! 
BERT [Tugging at her arm]: Come, 
Judy. You’re upset. 

[As supy looks back, BERT pulls her 
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out of the scene as GEORGE continues 
singing. There is a slight pause. 
Then jupy returns, carrying her 
ermine coat. She impulsively drapes 
it around GEORGE’s shoulders. She 
sobs, GEORGE hiccups. She exits. 
GEORGE wipes a tear with the ermine 
wrap, and drifts away sadly. Fantasy 
lights fade to blackout. Spot comes 
up on GEORGE standing disconso- 
lately on stairs. Real lighting comes 
back on and ARNOLD enters. | 
ARNOLD: George . . . 

GEORGE: Huh? 

ARNOLD: Got a minute? 

GEORGE: Yes, I guess so, Arnold. 
[Puts his head between his hands 
again | 

ARNOLD: What’s the matter? Not 
feeling well? 

GEORGE [Wry smile]: No. Not too 
well. 

ARNOLD: Maybe you ought to rest. 
Want me to lift you into your 
wheelchair? 

GEORGE: Oh, hell no! 

ARNOLD [Sympathetically]: I know, 
George. By now, you must hate the 
sight of the thing. 

cEoRGE: Yes, I do. 

ARNOLD [Takes papers out of his 
pocket]: Well, buddy, I’ve got 
something here that might cheer 
you up. 

GEORGE: Yes? What is it? 

ARNOLD: I just finished your eulogy. 
Want to hear it? 

GEORGE [Muttering]: Forget it. 
ARNOLD [Reading]: They needed a 
good sport in heaven, so they sent 
for George Kimball. Yes, George 
Palmerton Kimball— 

GEORGE [ Almost shouting]: I said, 
forget it! 

ARNOLD [Startled]: Huh? What’s 
the matter, George? 

GEORGE: You can forget the eulogy. 
ARNOLD: What? 

GEORGE: Signals off! I’m not going 
to die. 

ARNOLD [Somberly]: That’s the way 
to talk, George. That’s the old fight! 
GEORGE: You don’t understand, 
Arnold. I found out from Dr. 
Morrissey that I am perfectly all 
right. There is not a single thing 
wrong with me. 


ARNOLD: You mean you're not really 
dying, George? Why, that’s wonder- 
ful! 
GEORGE: No, it isn’t. I’d be better 
off dead! 
ARNOLD: George, how can you talk 
like that? What was it? A mistake 
in the X-rays? They discover a new 
drug? 
GEORGE: The whole thing was a 
misunderstanding. It was all my 
fault. 
ARNOLD [Annoyed]: It was? But 
you told me— 
GEORGE: I know. But I was wrong. 
I’m sorry, Arnold. 
ARNOLD: Well you should be! 
Dammit, I’ve been drinking for three 
days on account of you! I’ve just 
now sobered up. On top of that, I 
spent two days and nights writing 
a eulogy. And now you tell me 
you're not dying! 
[Tears up paper] 
GEORGE: I’m sorry! 
ARNOLD: I feel like a damn fool! 
Crying, and drinking and writing 

.. and mowing! 
GEORGE: I said I’m sorry. 
ARNOLD: I mean it’s a helluva thing 
to put a fellow through. Your best 
friend! And what about Judy? Does 
she know you're not dying? 
GEORGE: Yes. 
ARNOLD: And how did she take it? 
GEORGE: Rather poorly. 
ARNOLD: Well, I don’t blame her. 
You’ve committed the ultimate in 
hypochondria! She must be sore as 
hell! 
GEORGE: Yes. But that’s not exactly 
all she’s sore about. 
ARNOLD: There’s more? 
GEORGE: She thinks I’m having an 
affair with another woman, and I 
concocted this whole situation in 
order to cover up. 
ARNOLD: No kidding? Jeez, they get 
some weird ideas sometimes, don’t 
they? 
GEORGE: Weird ideas or not, she’s 
leaving me. 
ARNOLD: Leaving you? You mean 

. really leaving you? 

GEORGE [His voice breaking]: Yes. 
She’s going to Reno for a divorce! 
ARNOLD [Softening]: Do you think 









she'll actually go through with it? 
GEORGE: She’s upstairs now— 
packing. 

ARNOLD: Well, have you tried to talk 
her out of it? 

GEORGE: Sure. But she won’t listen. 
Arnold, you’re a lawyer. You’ve 
seen these things. Once a man’s wife 
thinks he’s having an affair, how can 
he convince her that he’s not? 
ARNOLD: He can’t. 

GEORGE: But I’m not having one. 
ARNOLD: Makes no difference. 
GEORGE: But isn’t a man innocent 
until he’s proven guilty? 

ARNOLD: Look, boy, you can forget 
the constitution——you’re dealing 
with your wife! 

GEORGE: You mean there’s nothing 

I can do? 

ARNOLD: She’s really serious about 
this thing? 

GEORGE: Yeah. 

ARNOLD: M-hm. Well, in that case 
there’s only one thing you can do. 
GEORGE [Eagerly]: What's that? 
ARNOLD: . . . Confess, and ask her 
to forgive you. 

GEORGE: Forgive me for what? 
ARNOLD: For having an affair. 
GEORGE: When I’m not having one? 
ARNOLD: That’s right. 

GEORGE: My God, I’ve heard of 
guys lying out of it, I’d be the first 
one to ever lie into it! 

ARNOLD: It’s your only chance. 
Plead nolo. Throw yourself on the 
mercy of the court. 

GEORGE: Arnold, I can’t do it! I 
can’t confess to something I’m not 
guilty of! It’s——it’s un-American! 
ARNOLD: George, face the facts, boy. 
You know you didn’t have an affair, 
but your wife is sure you did. So 
admit it, why be stubborn? 

GEORGE: You really think that would 
make everything all right? 

ARNOLD: Well ... it won’t exactly 
be like a honeymoon around here 
for awhile . . . but, in time you'll 
find she won’t be throwing it up 

to you so often. 

ceorcE: Arnold, I don’t know. 
Maybe I should just kill myself. 
ARNOLD: No, I think you’ve got a 
pretty good chance with this. Judy 
loves you and she’s used to you. And 





she’s a woman. What woman doesn’t 
love to see her husband crawl a 
little! Believe me, George, sub- 
consciously, she’ll get a big boot 
out of the whole thing! 

GEORGE: You really think so? 
ARNOLD: Absolutely. Listen, a 
woman spends half her life trying 
to get something on her husband. 
And here you’re laying it right in 
her lap. She’ll eat it up! 

cEoRGE: All right, Arnold. I'll take 
your advice. Ill confess that I had 
an affair, beg her forgiveness, and 
that'll be that. 

ARNOLD: Oh, wait a minute, buddy, 
not so fast. It’s not quite that easy. 
GEORGE: Look, I’m confessing! What 
more does she want from me! 
ARNOLD: Plenty. They always want 
to know who the girl is... 
[Ticking off the points on his 
fingers | 

What she looks like, how old she is, 
do you love her, where did you take 
her, did any of Judy’s friends ever 
see you together— 

GEORGE: They ask all that? 

ARNOLD: Yes. And also how the 
other woman was in bed. 

GEORGE [Weakly]: Well... how 
was she? 

ARNOLD: Not so good. No matter 
how good it was, you always have to 
say it was not so good! 

GEORGE: Arnold, I couldn’t answer 
all those questions. 

ARNOLD: Oh, you’d have to. If you 
start to hem and haw, not sure of 
yourself, you know what she'll 
think? 

GEORGE: What? 

ARNOLD: That instead of one affair, 
you’ve had dozens and you can’t 
keep them straight. No, sir, when 
she starts asking questions, you’ve 
got to be able to snap out those 
answers. 

GEORGE: Oh, my God! 

ARNOLD: I’m just telling you some 
of the pitfalls—things that can 
happen when you cop a plea! 
GEORGE: Well, I’m not copping a 
plea, and I’m not pleading any nolo! 
By God, I’m an innocent man, and 
if she doesn’t believe me, she can 
walk right out that door! 


ARNOLD: Okay, George. Suit 
yourself—— 

[Starts to exit] 

but as a lawyer, I don’t think you’ve 
got much of a case. 

GEORGE: Maybe not. But I'll have 
the satisfaction of knowing I told 
the truth. 

ARNOLD: George, let me tell you 
something . . . truth is fine, but it'll 
never take the place of common sense! 
[He exits. ] 

GEORGE: Confess! Here I am, fifteen 
years a faithful husband—— maybe 
the only one in Westchester . . . 
[Lights dim to spot on GEORGE] 
and where does it get me? My God, 
when I think of the stuff I turned 
down at those conventions .. . and 
everything was on the house! Like 
that gorgeous blonde Ed Heller sent 
up to my hotel room last year— 
[Blackout spot on GEORGE. Sound of 
door buzzer] 

I’m coming! 

[Fantasy spot on GEORGE. Platform 
is moving and GEORGE walks against 
it, the light following him.] 

I’m coming! 

[Buzzer] 

I said I’m coming! 

[A ravishing Girt rides in on the 
platform. There is a hotel room 
bench right of her. GEORGE opens 
imaginary door. Fantasy lights come 
up] 

cirL: Mr. Kimball? 

GEORGE: Yes? 

cirL: Hello. I’m Miss Mason. Ed 
Heller of Consolidated Wire sent 
me up to visit with you for awhile. 
GEORGE: Oh. Do you work for Ed 
Heller? 

GIRL: Well, not full time .. . but 
I’m on call. 

GEORGE: On call? 

[Finally gets it] 

cirL: Ed Heller says you're a 
customer of his and he wanted me 
to make sure you weren’t lonely .. . 
if you know what I mean. 

GEORGE [Shyly]: Yes. Yes, I do 
know what you mean. 

cIRL: He also said I should make 
sure you weren’t lonely every night 
this week. You must buy an awful 
lot of wire. 


GEORGE: Yes, I do buy an awful lot 
of wire. I’m with Connell Elec- 
tronics and we make a little 
transistor, only about this big .. . 
[Shows with thumb and 
forefinger | 

. .. but without it, a whole city like 
Pittsburgh would be blacked out. 
cirL: Oh. I have an aunt in 
Pittsburgh. 

GEORGE: Well, tell her not to worry. 
cIRL: All right. 
GEORGE: Would you, er . 
drink? 

cirL: No, I don’t drink. 
GEORGE: Have a cigarette? 

[Offers her a pack] 

GIRL: Thanks, but I don’t smoke, 
either. 

GEORGE: Don’t meet many girls like 
you these days. 

[ Pause | 

I’m not keeping you from anything, 
am 1? 

cirL: Oh, no, take your time. A lot 
of them are like you. They want 
to talk first. 

GEORGE: Oh. Well, good. Because, 
frankly, I’d be just as happy to sit 
here and chat. 

cirL: Mr. Kimball, if I don’t appeal 
to you, I could have them send up 
one of the other girls. 

GEORGE: Oh, no! You do appeal to 
me. It’s just that it’s not necessary. 
You see, I’ll be home in a week. 
cirL: Oh. Gee, you're really a 
faithful husband. I don’t believe I 
ever met one before. 

GEORGE: Well, I can see where you 
wouldn’t get much opportunity. 
Well, anyway, I don’t want to 
detain you— 

GIRL: Well .. . I don’t know what 
to do ... I mean, I don’t want Mr. 
Heller to think this was my fault. 
GEORGE: Oh, I’d hate to get you 
into any trouble. Could I—sign for 
something? 

cirL: No, I guess it’ll be all right. 
As long as you don’t tell the boys 
that nothing happened. It’d be bad 
for my reputation. 

[She exits. ] 

CEORGE: Oh, I won’t tell. It would 
be bad for my reputation, too. 

[He closes the imaginary door— 


.. like a 
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lights black out as he slumps 

against it. A spot light picks him up 

standing above chair.] 

Believe me, the wire I bought from 

Ed Heller alone, I could’ve had a 

harem. But does Judy know that? 

No. They never give you credit for 

the times you turned it down. But 

let them think you stepped out of 

line just once—vwell, if that’s the 

system, I'll always figure she owes 

me one! 

[Realistic light returns] 

[yupy enters. To her, sternly | 

Oh, Judy. Judy, I want to talk to 

you! And if you don’t believe what 

I say you can walk right out that 

door! 

jupy: Just a minute, George. 

[yupyY goes to the phone and starts 

dialing. | 

I have to call the taxi. 

GEORGE: The taxi! Judy, wait! 

[Takes phone and hangs it up] 

Don’t call the taxi. 

yupy [Puzzled]: Why not? 

GEORGE: Because . 

to confess. 

Jupy: Confess? 

GEORGE: That’s right. I’ve been lying 

to you. But now I’ve decided to tell 

you the truth. 

jupy: I see. 

GEORGE: I want to bring it out in the 

open. Confess everything. And beg 

your forgiveness. 

Jupy: So I was right, after all. You 

are having an affair. 

GEORGE: Yes, I’ve been a beast. But 
. what’s done is done. It’s much 

better to discuss it, clear the air, 

like civilized people. Don’t you 

agree? 

jupy: All right, George. Do you 

want to tell me all about it? 

GEORGE: No, I think it'd be better 

if you asked questions . . . and Ill 

just snap out the answers. 

jupy: Who is she, George? 

GEORGE [Forthright throughout 

interrogation|: Her name is 

Dolores. 

jupy: Dolores? 

GEORGE [Clasps his hands together 

and notices his watch]: Dolores 

Longines. 

jupy: Where did you meet her? 


.. I’m going 


GEORGE: In Grand Central Station, 
at the oyster bar. She was eating 
some bluepoints and asked me to 
pass the horseradish. 

jupy: I always wondered how those 
romances started. 

GEORGE: Well, that’s the way they 
start. 

jupy: Is she young, George? 
GEORGE: Yes. 

jupy: Is she very, very young? 
GEORGE: Well, hell, she’s not 
jailbait! 

jupy: What is she, a V-girl? 
GEORGE: Certainly not! She’sa...a 
guide at the United Nations! 

jupy: Did any of my friends ever 
see you together? 

GEORGE: Oh, no. And by the way, 
she’s lousy in bed. 

jJupy: Well, who asked you that? 
GEORGE: I just threw it in. . . sort 
of a bonus. 

yjupy: When are you seeing her 
again, George? 

GEORGE: Never. 

jupy: Never? 

GEORGE: It’s all over. Finished. 
We've broken up. 

jupy: Oh, really. After all you've 
told me, do you think I believe that? 
GEORGE: But it’s true! I swear! 
yupy: George, don’t you know I can 
always tell when you're lying? 
GEORGE: But I’m telling you the 
truth! I’m never going to see her 
again! I’ve learned my lesson! I 
repent! I’ve turned against her! I 
hate her! I loathe her! 

yupy: I don’t believe you’ve broken 
up with her. Not for a minute! 
GEORGE [Frustrated]: Oh, 
Goddammit! 

jupy: And don’t use that language 
in front of me. I am not Dolores. 
GEORGE: Judy, Dolores has left town. 
I sent her to California—to start 
a new life. 

Jupy: What do you mean, you sent 
her? 

GEORGE: She didn’t want to go. 
Because . . . because she was broke. 
But I insisted. Yes, I did! I gave her 
the money, and put her on the 
plane. 

yupy: Oh, really? How much did you 
give her? 


GEORGE: It was quite a lot of money 
. .. 1 don’t remember exactly . . . 
[Hits his pocket. Gets a sudden 
thought, snaps his fingers] 

Wait a minute. I do remember! 

And I can prove it. 

[Gets checkbook from his pocket 
and shows it to her] 

There it is. One thousand dollars, 
made out to cash. And that’s the end 
of Dolores. 

yupy [Takes book, looks at it]: 

A thousand dollars! And you were 
nagging me about the price of 
Virginia ham! 

GEORGE: Well, it was worth it to 
save our marriage. 

jupy: I just don’t understand it. 

I just don’t understand it. Why? 
Why, after fifteen years of a happy 
marriage? A marriage that always 
had understanding, and love and 
companionship. And, yes——what I 
assumed to be sexual compatibility. 
Why did you do it, George? 

GEORGE [Slight pause. Beaten 
down]: Oh, hell, I don’t know, 

I just lost my head. But I’ve con- 
fessed. So if you'll just forget it, 
and forgive me, that will be that! 
jupy: Well, George, I’m afraid that 
won’t work .. . not now. 

GEORGE: What do you mean, not 
now? 

jJupy: Well, George, I had my bags 
packed. I was all set to leave you. 
Then I started to think ... Am I 
doing the right thing? George denies 
he has another woman, and I’ve 
never known him to lie to me. 
Maybe I should give him the benefit 
of the doubt, and believe him. I was 
calling the taxi to tell them not to 
come. But now, George, since you've 
confessed .. . well, it’s all over. 

I forgive you. ... But I can’t live 
with you. There’s just no love left. 
I feel nothing for you but pity. 
GEORGE [A short miserable laugh]: 
Yes, I certainly am to be pitied. 
[Pause] 

It wouldn’t do any good now, I 
suppose, if I denied the whole thing 
all over again? 

jJupy: What? 

cEoRCE: If I told you that I never 
had another woman. That I made 





the whole confession hoping you’d 
forgive me. 

jupy: Please, George, don’t. You'd 
only show your contempt for my 
intelligence. 

[GEORGE nods. Pause] 

Well, I guess that’s all, unless 
there’s something else you’d like 
to add? 

GEORGE: I’d just like to say that 

I certainly seem to have screwed 
myself up! 

jupy: George, there’s just one favor 
you can do for me, if you will. 
Would you please close my bags? 
GEORGE: Certainly. Close the bags. 
That’s the first rational thing any- 
body’s said to me today. 

[Exits up stairs] 

[yuDyY puts hand to mouth to choke 
back emotion, then the front door 
bell rings. It rings again. Then mr. 
AKINS, the man from Eternal 
Gardens, enters from the patio. 
JUDY rises. | 

MR. AKINS: You folks never seem 
to answer the doorbell. Is Mr. 
Kimball at home? 

yupy: Yes, he is. Would you like 
to come in? He’ll be free in a 
minute. 

MR. AKINS: Thank you. Are 

you Mrs. Kimball? 

yupy: Yes, I am. 

MR. AKINS: Oh. Well, in that case, 
there’s no need to disturb your hus- 
band. I'll just leave these with 
you. This is the deed, 

[Hands deed to her] 

and since he gave us his check for 
one thousand dollars made out to 
cash I thought he should have this 
receipt. 

[Gives her receipt] 

jupy: He gave you a check for one 
thousand dollars? 

MR. AKINS: Yes, he did. 

Jupy: For what? 

MR. AKINS: Why, for your plot in 
Eternal Gardens. Say, you must get 
hubby to run you up there on 
Sunday. It’s lovely now, everything’s 
in bloom! 

Jupy: Just a minute. . . . My hus- 
band bought a cemetery plot? 

MR. AKINS: Yes. Didn’t he tell you? 


[Pause . . . then distressed | 

Oh, doggone it! I could tear my 
tongue out. He wanted this to be a 
surprise. I hope this doesn’t take 
all the joy out of it for you. 

jupy: No, no. Not at all. 

[Looking at the receipt] 

So he did make up that confession! 
There is no other woman! 

MR. AKINS: No, but we did make 
arrangements for another man. 
jJupy: Another, man? 

MR. AKINS: Yes, Mr. Kimball was 
very thoughtful. He made provisions 
for a second husband. 

jupy: Oh, I understand that now! 
MR. AKINS: It’s a very unique idea. 
In fact, we’re using it in our next 
advertising campaign. I just hope 
Mr. Kimball won’t be angry because 
I let all this slip out. 

syupy: Well, Mr. ...er... 

MR. AKINS [Whips out calling card 
and shows it to her]: Akins. 

jupy: Well, Mr. Akins, suppose we 
don’t tell him? Then you could 
just take these and mail them. 
[Hands him the papers] 

That way he'll never know that I 
found out. 

MR. AKINS: Good, then he can still 
surprise you! 

jupy: Yes, that’s the idea. 

MR. AKINS [Shaking her hand]: Oh, 
you are a good egg! Well, I'll be 


going. And thank you, Mrs. Kimball. 


jJupy: Thank you, Mr. Akins. 

MR. AKINS: Don’t be a stranger. 
[Blinks at her——waves hat and 
exits. JuDY takes off her jacket, 
throws it on sofa, starts for stairs, 
then hearing GEORGE coming, sits at 
side of breakfast table. GEORGE 
enters, carrying JUDY’s suitcase. He 
puts them down.] 

GEORGE: Well, there they are. 
jupy: Thank you, George. 

GEORGE: Well . . . Judy, since you’re 
going through with this, I want you 
to know that if you should ever 
need me for anything . . . anytime at 
all . . . Just call my office. They'll 
tell you what Y.M.C.A. I’m staying 
at. 

jJupy: George? 

GEORGE: Yes? 


Jupy: Suppose I told you that I’ve 
changed my mind about leaving 
you? 
GEORGE: Look, Judy, I’ve been 
taunted, humiliated, degraded 
and reviled. All I ask now is that 
you just please lay off! 
Jupy: No, George, I’m serious. 
GEORGE: But what about my affair 
. . with, er . . . Dolores? 

jupy: I’ve decided to forgive you. 
GEORGE: Y-y-you have? 
Jupy: After all, every man is 
entitled to a mistake. And since it’s 
all over .. . I mean, you did give 
her that thousand dollars, didn’t 
you? 
GEORGE [Eagerly]: Yes! Yes, I 
did! 
Jupy: Well, then I’m perfectly 
willing to forget the whole thing. 
GEORGE: Oh. Well, now —I don’t 
know, Judy. Maybe it wouldn’t work 
out. I mean, how can I be sure you 
wouldn’t keep throwing it up to 
me for the rest of our lives? 
Jupy: Because I’m going to make a 
little bargain with you, George. 
GEORGE: What kind of bargain? 
jJupy: Ill promise never to mention 
your affair again, if you'll promise 
to stop complaining about all your 
little aches and pains. 
GEORGE: Oh, believe me, darling, 
I promise. Because when a man has 
had a close brush with death, as I 
have, then he really feels like living. 
[He runs to her—they embrace, 
with mutual murmurs of love and 
assurance. | 
jupy: Well, dear, since I’m staying, 
I'd better unpack my bags. 
GEORGE: I'll help you, dear. 
jJupy: Oh, thank you, George. 
[Starts off for the bedroom. GEORGE 
follows her, then stops and hesitates. 
JuDY turns and notices him.] 
Darling, you forgot the bags. 
[Exits | 
GEORGE: I know. I’ll get them later. 
[He runs off after her, as .. .] 

The Curtain Falls 
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SUMMER THEATRE: 


One of America’s great institutions gets into full swing in the weeks just ahead. . There are mom 


than three hundred active summer theatres stretching from coast to coast, from Canada to the Gulf 


of Mexico. The sampler on these pages is, of course, only that. But it is also a striking remindg 
of the great range of activity, which rivals the geographical scope. Virtually everything the 


theatregoers could desire, from Shakespeare to showboat drama, is being offered somewhen, 





ucks County Playhouse, 
Hope, Pennsylvania, has 
flourishing for the 
t twenty-two seasons. 
ing the past eight, it 
been under the guidance 
producer Michael Ellis 
op right). It is a leading 
d for plays aspiring 


Broadway showings. 


ft: Musicarnival, 
beland, is one of 
ost successful 
musical tents. 
8 early this 
with the stage 
tre of the Rodgers- 
lerstein “Cinderella.” 
8 2,100, and is 
eighth season. 


Southbury Playhouse, Southbury, Connecticut, 
is in its third season under owner-producer Ryc 
Trier Jackson (photo left). Lee T. Foley is 


director of productions at the resident-stock house. 


Williamstown Summer Theatre, Williamstown, 


Massachusetts, is just one of the homes for busy 
apprentices in the weeks ahead. This theatre’s 


seventh consecutive season will open on July 6. 





Cecilwood Theatre in 
Fishkill, New York, is 

in its thirteenth season, 
and the third under the 
aegis of directors Curt 
Conway, Lonny Chapman 
and J. I. Rodale. 

This season’s schedule 
ranges from “Damn Yanke 
to “Richard III,” 


Mountainside Theatre, 
Cherokee, North Carolina, 
is presenting Kermit 
Hunter's “Unto These 
Hills,” a drama of the 
Cherokee Indians, 

June 27-September 3. 
These “symphonic pagew 
are now a staple of 
American summer theatre, 





The Showboat Majestic 
provides a picturesque 
touch—and theatre 

in four states this 
season. The executive 
director is Lee Norvelle, 
head of the Department 
of Speech and Theatre, 
Indiana University, 
which operates the boat. 
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Paper Mill Playhouse, 
Millburn, New Jersey, 
is operated by the pair 
who also run the 
successful Westport 
(Connecticut) Country 
Playhouse: Henry 
Weinstein and Laurence 
Feldman. The theatres 
share stars and shows. 








Elitch Gardens, in 
Denver, is the locale 
of a re al pione er 
this is its seventieth 
season of summer stock. 
The theatre there has 
had such noted players 
as Sarah Bernhardt, 
Mrs. Fiske, George Arliss, 
Fredric March and Grace Kelly. 


Corlanoff 


The American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre, Stratford, 
Connecticut, opens June 6 
with “As You Like It.” 


Following, in repertory, 


are “Mucbeth” and “Troilus 
and Cressida.” Casts are 
headed by Jessica Tandy, 
Kim Hunter, Pat Hingle 


and Donald Harron. 





Municipal Opera, in 

St. Louis, is the pioneer 
among summer musical 
theatres. In recent years 
it has stressed modern 
musicals. New to the huge 
stage this year are 

‘Take Me Along,” “Destry 
Rides Again,” “Cinderella” 


and ‘Flower Drum Song.” 


The Fred Miller 
Theatre, Milwaukee, a 
resident organization, 
is in its first season 
of summer operation. 
The sign on City Hall 
was a tribute to the 
Miller’s reopening last 
fall—a rare token 


of civic support. 


Carousel Theatre, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 

is a nonprofessional 

house that operates both 
winter and summer. This 
summer, marking the tenth 
anniversary of its 

opening, Carousel will 
present its original 

opener, “Light Up the Sky.” 
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The Play That Wouldn’t Die 


‘All the Way Home, doomed almost from the outset, has captured the season’s major 


awards; like the novel that came before it, it exemplifies the true living process 


In the beginning, of course, there was James Agee—rest- 
less, poetic, driven by memories of the American past 
and the contradictions of the American present. He died 
in 1955, at forty-five, and in the six years since, he has 
become a legend. 

A Death in the Family was published in 1957 by the 
firm of McDowell, Obolensky. An intensely autobio- 
graphical novel, it was put together from an assortment 
of unpublished writings Agee had left behind him. Not 
long ago, I discussed the book with Ivan Obolensky, 
one of the publishers. “A strange book, an unpredictable 
book,” he said. “Never a runaway bestseller, even after 
it won a Pulitzer prize (in 1958); but slowly, steadily 
winning new readers through the years. A book with a 
life of its own.” 

All the Way Home, the play that Tad Mosel fashioned 

from A Death in the Family, has now joined the legend 
that envelops the life and writings of Agee. Like A 
Death in the Family, it has won a Pulitzer prize. Like 
A Death in the Family, it has stubbornly and slowly 
wrested immortality from the grave. 
_ My own relationship with All the Way Home is rela- 
tively recent, and I owe it to Fred Coe, the man who 
first commissioned the work in dramatic terms almost 
five years ago, shortly after A Death in the Family was 
published. It was Coe who spent long hours over several 
years with Tad Mosel in adapting the sprawling memoir 
of a Knoxville boyhood into a dramatic entity. It was 
Coe who decided that A Death in the Family should be 
a Broadway play, and who enlisted Arthur Penn as direc- 
tor. And it was Coe who first hired me as publicity man 
for All the Way Home, drawling wryly, “Maybe it won't 
make a fortune, but it’s bound to win a prize.” 

A few weeks later, Coe offered me the opportunity to 
join him as co-producer as well. Simultaneously, we 
agreed to produce two more new plays together—Paddy 
Chayefsky’s Gideon, and Herb Gardner’s comedy, A 
Thousand Clowns. It is a partnership from which I 
secure much pleasure and satisfaction. I cannot speak 
too highly of Fred Coe. 

It became obvious from the start that All the Way 
Home was a strange and difficult play. It is the story 
of how the death of a young husband and father in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, affects the rest of his family. But 


As co-producer of “All the Way Home,” Mr. Cantor is 
eminently qualified to tell its Cinderella story. 


by Arthur Cantor 


it is the story of the living process—and its lesson is th 
death is not an end but a beginning of life. We ran ig 
trouble, on what Madison Avenue calls “the commerce 
level,” from the very beginning. Theatre-party agent 
personally impressed by the strength and beauty of th 
play, could not persuade their groups to book parties fog 
the show. “Why should they?” one agent remarked. “Oy 
people charge $25 and $50 a ticket. They want to} 
entertained—and after all, one of your leading character 
dies during the play. It’s too serious.” In the tryou 
towns (New Haven and Boston), our reviews and audie 
ences were mixed. Even the favorable notices were lik 
book reviews; they were not what the trade calls “mone 
notices.” Business was mild, but we were lucky enough: 
to have advance sales, through subscription, so our pre 
Broadway losses were small. We arrived in New York 
about $50,000 under our budget. 

All the Way Home opened at the Belasco Theatre ig 
New York last November 30. The reviews were admir 
ing. Two of them were raves. All of them rightly 
stressed that it is a play about the effect of a man’s death) 
on other people. The next day (Thursday) we phoned 
the box office to inquire about public reaction. “There 
isn't any,” said Joe Harris, our general manager. “You'te 
dead,” said our favorite ticket broker. “It’s not a broker 
show.” By 4 p.m., we had sold about $300 worth of 
tickets. Fred and I met with Joe Harris in the managers 
office of the Belasco, and decided to close the play on 
Saturday night. 

Not without a fair measure of concern, of course. It 
did not seem right to allow a play of quality and beauty § 
and meaning to close after five performances. But if we 
killed it quickly, we could return at least 30 percent of 
the investment to the backers. If we kept it running, we 
would bleed our reserves dry. The sensible business de- 
cision was to close it, and as sensible businessmen we 
posted the notice. 

It was then that the play struck back at us—like an 
invalid condemned to die, refusing to believe his doe- 
tors. On Thursday, when the newspapers carried the 
word of closing, business at the Belasco improved. Along 
Shubert Alley, the veterans said, “There’s always a rush 
to see a play when it announces its closing.” On Friday, 
the rush to see All the Way Home assumed the propor 
tions.of a stampede. We had grossed $882.20 on Thurs- 
day night; we grossed $2,610.57 on Friday night. On 
Saturday afternoon, a milling [continued on page 78) 
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Photographs by Sheldon Secunda 


Scenes from “All the Way 
Home.” asove (from left): 
Dorritt Kelton, Lylah Tif- 
fany, John Megna, Colleen 
Dewhurst, Arthur Hill. 


FAR LEFT: Aline MacMahon 
and Colleen Dewhurst. 


LEFT: Thomas Chalmers 
and Lillian Gish. 








Theatre USA: Los Angeles 


by Patterson Greene 


In the course of a dozen years, the indigenous theatre 
of Los Angeles has risen from virtual extinction to a 
position where, in professional competency, in variety, 
and periodically in abundance, it ranks second only to 
New York’s. Second by a wide margin, to be sure, and 
hardly comparable, but still second. 

Greater Los Angeles has twenty-two intimate theatres 
—arena or proscenium—available for professional pro- 
ductions. More than a dozen are active at this writing, 
five of them with new scripts, and all with actors, direc- 
tors and set designers drawn from the great pool of 
talent that has assembled on account of the motion- 
picture and television industries. In addition, there is 
the Pasadena Playhouse, somewhat too large to be listed 
as “intimate,” and there are the de spartments of theatre 
arts in the colleges and universities, some of which main- 
tain high standards of performance. 

These are small-scale operations, to be sure, but there 
is health in them. To understand their significance, it is 
necessary to look back briefly. Between 1930 and 1945, 
the native theatre of Los Angeles dwindled almost to 
nothingness. The A 
Pasadena Play- 
house carried on 
bravely. But of 
more than twenty 
full-scale legiti- 
mate houses that 
had been active in 
the late 
only one was in 
action fifteen years 
ago: the Biltmore, 
housing touring 
companies that 
generally fell far 
below the quality 
once maintained 
by Los Angeles 
productions at the 
Belasco, El Capi- 
tan, or the Vine 
Street. 

How could such a flourishing activity vanish almost 
without trace? Ia was disabled by what, in the termin- 
ology of the prize ring, is called a one-two punch. The 
initial blow was the depression—not the advent of talk- 
ing poten, as some have maepeene The Federal Thea- 
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Examiner. 


ir 


—_— 


twenties, 


ABOVE: the American premiére of 
Camus’ “The Just” (“Les 
Justes”’), in a new translation by 
Jeanne Cagney, at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 
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drama and music 


editor of the Los Angeles 


Jack Powell 


tre Project gave temporary hope of survival, but tactleg 
direction played into the hands of politics, and a promis. 
ing enterprise was stopped in its tracks. The Los Ap. 
geles stage might have struggled to its feet after the firg 
blow, however, had not World War II come along. 

When the war ended in 1945, the Los Angeles of 193) 
had ceased to be. The widely scattered but somehow 
neighborly city of less than a million had become a mom 
ster twice its previous size, snorting its way towards 
industrialization. Habitual patrons of the stage, findin 
themselves limited to infrequent and often shabby tour 
ing companies, turned to the cinema, the radio, and then 
to television. Their sons and daughters had matured ip 
a vacuum, in so far as theatre was concerned. Moreover, 
during the thirties, refugees from the parched central 
plains poured into Los Angeles, and they were followed 
in the forties by an army of industrial workers. By and 
large, they made exemplary citizens, but few of them 
had ever set foot in a legitimate theatre. With audiences 
gone and its houses turned over to motion pictures, radio, 
television, or mice, the native theatre of Los Angeles 
was truly a devastated area. 

Rather arbitrarily, I set the beginning of its renascence 
in 1947. Surprisingly, this was brought about not by the 
middle-aged with their vivid memories of the stage, but 
by a group of young folk who, knowing it only vaguely, 
still seemed to have been born with a love for it. The 
rebirth began in the living room of a bungalow ina 
vaguely defined northern section of Los Angeles that is 
still designated Hollywood, from its days as a charmi 
residential suburb. A group of enthusiasts from vari0 
college drama departments—most notably from the 
versity of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) and 
Angeles City College—assembled to give themselves 


LEFT: Sig Arno 
Fay Bainter in “T 
Remembered,” 
Pasadena Playhe 


RIGHT: Tom Costello, 
“Passages from Fit 
gan’s Wake,” at 
University of So 
Calife 








Philip Pine, Mala Powers and Jeff 
Morrow in the Circle Theatre’s “To- 
might! Lincoln vs. Douglas” (pro- 
duced elsewhere as “The Rivalry’). 


“Look Homeward, Ange 
at the Players’ Ring (Thayer Robert 


and Irene Tedrow, foreground), 


Erick Skipsey 


Dick Friske 


Theatre Group’s “The 
Prodigal,” with Mark Damon 
(seated) and Michael David. 


workout in plays or in scenes from plays. By force of 
crrcumstances as much as by choice, performances were 
given in arena staging, which at that time was new to 
Los Angeles. Word of these activities spread, and they 
attracted an audience that soon outgrew the bungalow. 
The group then acquired a house on El Centro, which 
they remodeled entirely, devising a theatre adaptable 


to either arena or horseshoe staging. They called it the 
Circle, and in time it became one of the landmarks of 
Los Angeles. Its reputation spread; well-known actors 
joined the less-experienced members of the organization, 
and within a few years William Saroyan selected the 
Circle for the premiére of his Sam Ego’s House. In 1949, 
George Boroff took over the operation of the Circle, with 
a policy of presenting only new plays. Others of = 
group branched off to build—with their own hands— 
new theatre on Santa Monica Boulevard: the Players’ 
Ring. It opened in November, 1949. Shortly afterwards, 
the Gallery was established a few blocks east of the 
Ring, and was subsequently taken over by the Ring 
management. (The Gallery will be torn down soon to 
make way for street improvements. ) 

Robert Beecher built the Horseshoe on Melrose Ave- 
nue, and operated it with distinction for several years. 
The Magnolia in Long Beach set up operations six years 
ago, and the Ebony, for Negro actors, has functioned 
intermittently but admirably under the management of 
the comedian Nick Stewart and his wife. The Holly- 
wood Center can be converted to central staging, but its 
proscenium stage is used more frequently. 

The Circle and the Ring have been in uninterrupted 
production from their beginnings, maintaining uncom- 
promisingly high standards, not infrequently in the face 
of financial vexations. There have been times when they 


—along with the Pasadena Playhouse, with which I shall 
deal separately—have been the only sign of life in the 
native theatre; and thanks to them, the city’s own legiti- 
mate stage has begun o find an audience again. 

Among the prescenium theatres that house professional 
Los Angeles productions, the largest is the Music Bor, 
with nearly eight hundred seats. The others do not exceed 
the limit of four hundred persons that entitles them to 
certain relaxations of union rules. I count twelve of these 
houses, among which the omst consistently active have 
been Las Palmas (the oldest among them), the Civic 
Playhouse, the Ivar and Le Grand. They have known 
both glory and disgrace, because until recently their own- 
ers or lessors asked nothing of a prospective tenant except 
a down payment on the rent. At Las Palmas, for example, 
the distinction of originating Lend an Ear was wiped out 
by a series of poltergeists that no longer live even in 
ignominy. The Ivar would offer Tiger at the Gates- 
played by Robert Ryan, John Ireland, Mary Astor, Ray 
Danton and Marilyn Erskine—and then it would hous 
some amateurish delinquency callously calling itself an 
“intimate revue.” 

A spectacular example of the vagaries of the Lo 
Angeles theatre in the fifties is the Coronet—as attractive 
an intimate house as can be found. It started off witha 
series of resplendent productions that reached their peak, 
I should say, in Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, number- 
ing in its cast Jane Wyatt, Keenan Wynn, Carol Stone, 
Blanche Yurka, Hurd Hatfield and Elizabeth Fraser. 
Thereafter it sank under the weight of a procession of 
“original” scripts that reached the footlights only because 
the deluded authors or their equally deluded friends had 
enough cash on hand to get the curtain up. 

Because of the irresponsibility of these theatres, espe 
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cially in their early years, they have 
been opportunistic fellow travelers, not 
iding forces. Any one of them, under a 
consistently discriminating policy over 
, resonable period of time, might have 
become a standard bearer. They have 
housed some magnificent performances, 
tut their seedier efforts have done much 
discourage the new, suspicious, and 
prous audience that the hard-work- 
ing arena theatres have patiently coaxed 
out of hiding. 
Fortunately, the past two years have 
itnessed a growth of self-respect among 
small proscenium houses, which 
Mructurally are attractive and well 
&. sipped. Late in 1959, a production of 
Mennessee Williams’s Garden District 
ted the Ivar from the doldrums. This 
followed by the long run of Vintage 
), a revue that was less than a master- 
piece but still had honest entertainment 
values, and by Only in America, which 
won hearty endorsement from its dra- 
matists, Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
E. Lee. Las Palmas returned to respecta- 
bility with The Billy Barnes Revue, 
| shall which later prospered in New York and 
in the} London. An even brighter successor, The 
legiti-| Billy Barnes People, is now keeping Las 
Palmas in good repute—and in the black. 
sional | Le Grand swung into solvency with The 
» Bax Connection, rather prurient means to a 
oa fiscally desirable end. 
¥ News of the charming Civic Playhouse 
-* 10} is less cheerful. Taken over by the Play- 
these} ers’ Ring management, it achieved honor 
» have} through a long run of A View from the 
Civic] Bridge, followed by An Enemy of the 
People (in Arthur Miller’s adaptation) 


















gel 
bert 
und), 


— and Look Homeward, Angel. But mana- 
OW: | serial complications caused the Ring to 
except | relinquish it, and it was taken over for 
ample, | several weeks by a piece of theatrical mis- 
ed out} conduct called French Postcards, which 
ven ia subsequently made way for a revival of 
il Rain that added nothing to the luster of 
the theatre. 

r, Ray I . 

t may be a phenomenon peculiar to 
houst | Los Angeles that there is a periodic epi- 
elf an} demic of quasi farces, leering and simple- 

minded, but parading under deceptively 
e Los| [lascivious titles calculated to gull the 
active tustics out of their coins. Such forget-me- 
- hots as She Lost It in Campeche and 

She Dood It in Dixie lingered unfragrant- 
: peak, ly during the wartime and postwar years. 
umbet-} Pajama Tops comes back stubbornly, and 
Stone, | french Postcards, with a reputable cast 
Fraser that should have known better, carried on 
ion 4 tradition that really has no bearing 


upon the main current of the Los Angeles 
ecaust | theatre. 


ds had I have mentioned the departments of 
theatre arts in our universities and col- 
, espe leges. UCLA had the good fortune, years 
4g0, to get the renowned Kenneth Mac- 
gewan, an honored figure of the New 
atre Ars une, 1961 


York scene in its most vigorous days, to 
shape up its drama courses and to relate 
them to the off-campus world. The uni- 
versity has now developed a wide-ranging 
school of the theatre that turns out tech- 
nicians along with actors and directors. 
Billy Barnes and many of “his people” 
are alumni of UCLA’s theatrical training, 
testifying that it is both practical and 
experimental. 

The University of Southern California 
has to its credit the fostering of Lewis 
John Carlino, whose The Brick and the 
Rose established him as a gifted and 
significant newcomer among our young 
playwrights. Its small Stop-Gap Theatre 
has been the scene of some excitingly 
venturesome stagings. The small Immac- 
ulate Heart College has drawn national 
attention to itself by securing, for two 
years in succession, England’s admired 
actor and scholar Robert Speaight as 
actor in residence. Under his direction, 
and with seasoned actors to carry the 
heavier assignments, the college pre- 
sented As You Like It and subsequently 
King Lear, with Speaight in the title 
role, so impressively that the perform- 
ances drew a public that ordinarily 
ignores campus activities. Los Angeles 
City College has been a_ continuous 
source of acting and directorial talent. 
Such sources of fresh material are in- 
dispensable to the continuing life of a 
theatre. 

On the UCLA campus, but not involv- 
ing student forces, have been the brillant 
offerings of the newly formed Theatre 
Group, composed of eminent players and 
directors, appearing under the sponsor- 
ship of the University Extension Division 
in the on-campus Schoenberg Hall — 
ideally appointed but too small to accom- 
modate the audiences that have flocked 
to these stagings. Pirandello’s Six Char- 
actors in Search of an Author played to 
capacity audiences January 17-February 
5. Previous productions, not always wise- 
ly chosen but invariably challenging, in- 
cluded Under Milk Wood, Mother Cour- 
age, Sodom and Gomorrah, Murder in the 
Cathedral, The Three Sisters, a trio of 
“Comedies of Dispair” (Edward Albee, 
Samuel Beckett, Eugéne Ionesco, Tennes- 
see Williams), Jack Richardson’s The 
Prodigal, and Autobiographies of Sean 
O’Casey. Several of the offerings, notably 
The Three Sisters, have been stimulated 
by the direction of John Houseman, who 
has come to UCLA after guiding Shakes- 
pearean productions in Stratford, Con- 
necticut. He is a member of the universi- 
ty’s drama faculty, and vice-president of 
Theatre Group. 

Another source of dramatic stimulus 
has been the Stage Society’s small pros- 
cenium theatre on Melrose. This, too, is 
an organization of established actors who 
have done standard palys of exceptional 
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| literary quality (Shaw, O’Casey, Piran- 


dello) and also new scripts of unconven- 


|| tionality and promise. The most recent 
| of these, and the best, was John Hard- 


ing’s Kinderspiel, a shattering story of 


| children in a doomed world: part fantasy, 
| all truth. At present the Stage Society is 
| doing the double bill of Beckett’s Krapp’s 
| Last Tape and Albee’s The Zoo Story. 


The Visit. | 


For all its activity and general merit, 


| the indigenous theatre of Los Angeles 
| has two obvious shortcomings: it operates 


on too small a scale, and it has not yet 
won the widespread confidence of play- 


| wrights. There are signs, however, that 
the latter fault is in process of finding a 


remedy. Attention was drawn to the Cir- 
cle when several of the plays George Bor- 
off initiated there found their way to 
New York, off Broadway: The Girl on the 
Via Flaminia and The Devil in Boston 
among them. Arthur Miller became a 
loyal supporter of the Ring and its man- 
agers, Paul Levitt and Ted Thorpe. Other 
playwrights, finding themselves better 
represented by Los Angeles productions 
than by touring companies, have toyed 
with the idea of giving Los Angeles pro- 
ducers a first chance at a new script. So 
far they have only toyed, but they have 
at least done that. 


Billy Barnes, who now has progressed 
from the unknown to the known, did not 
hesitate to launch his new revue at his 
old Las Palmas stand. Samuel Birnkrant 
stepped into a long and acclaimed run of 
his A Whisper in God’s Ear at the Circle, 
and although Carnival Island, at El Capi- 
tan, failed to meet its heavy production 
expenses, there was no question about the 
merit of its performance. Since January, 
two new houses have opened: Theatre 90, 
with The Country Girl, followed by Good- 
bye Charlie, and the Cahuenga Play- 
house, with Papa Is All, an April offering. 

As I have said, the Pasadena Playhouse 
leads more or less a life of its own, pre- 
senting recent Broadway successes or per- 
ennial favorites with distinguished casts, 
staging them handsomely, and somehow 
persisting through good fortune and bad. 
Except for annual summer vacations, this 
theatre has been in operation continuous- 
ly for almost forty years. 


It is really a story in itself, but any 
account of the theatre in greater Los 
Angeles must include at least a cursory 
summary of its activities. For more than 
forty years, the story of the Playhouse 
was the story of Gilmor Brown, whose 
death last year deprived the legitimate 
drama of one of its most diligent and 
idealistic acolytes. Gilmor was the most 
enterprising member of a barnstorming 
company—made up largely of his rela- 
tives—that in 1917 exchanged nomadic 
life for occupancy of a makeshift audi- 
torium in Pasadena. For years the tak- 
ings were meager, and although a loyal 


following gradually accrued, no one say 
Gilmor entertained the vision ot th 
nationally-known institution that evolye 
from these impecunious beginnings, Gj. 
mor often told me, laughingly, anecdoty 
about vicissitudes of the early years thy 
could hardly have seemed funny at th 
time of their occurrence. 


It was not until 1925 that the Pag. 
dena Playhouse—the structure that 
now know—came into being as a notably 
handsome and well-appointed home of the 
drama. In the course of the years it has 
presented all the works of Shakespeay 
and Shaw; it has offered resplenden 
stagings (despite a narrow budget) 9 
such offbeat items as Gerhart Haupt. 
mann’s The Sunken Bell and the com. 
media dell’ arte version of Turandot, } 
has given first performances of plays by 
Zoé Akins and Martin Flavin (among 
others), and it has graduated a proces 
sion of major actors from its stage and 
its attendant school. On innumerable o. 
casions the Playhouse has presented pro 
ductions that were the first (and often 
the only ones) west of New York. Ay 
instance was its recent Time Remem 
bered, by Anouilh, with Fay Bainter and 
Clive Halliday. In certain times of emer. 
gency the Playhouse has had to trim its 
sails, but it has always kept the banner 
of the drama flying honorably. 


An account of the resident theatre in 
Los Angeles must make mention of the 
community theatres that operate princ 
pally or entirely with nonprofessiona 
talent. Their number constantly changes 
as new ones come into being and old 
ones fade away, but more than a hundred 
of them are always active. Many among 
them frankly aspire to nothing beyond 
the status of a social club. There is, how 
ever, a strong corps that has operated 
consistently and proficiently under intel 
ligent guidance, year after year. 

The oldest of these is the Call Board, 
which has carried on for almost a quar 
ter of a century, with Douglass Cooper 
and Frances Locker directing productions 
that have been rehearsed scrupulously 
and mounted tastefully. 


Only a few years younger is the Sante 
Monica Theatre Guild, for which the city 
of Santa Monica supplies the Morga 
Theatre, rent free. Sponsors of the Guild 
have developed an impressive plant; # 
extensive wordrobe section includes pet 
od and modern costumes, and there is 
a scenic dock, a department of scenit 
design manned by engineers and arch 
tects, and a staff of directors whose iti 
tial professional training has been devel 
oped through years of practical expet 
ence. The Guild includes in its annual 
program at least one classic, one musical, 
several serious contemporary plays, and# 
few light comedies to provide balance. lt 
greatest success was Welder Daniels 
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original and perceutive staging of Ham- 















































































































































































































































the | let a few seasons ago. The production 
olve| | drew patrons from all over the country, 
Gi. | and its run had to be extended repeated- 
dotes | ly. The Guild also scored with a produc- 
s tha | tion of Good News long before the re- 
t the | vival of musicals of the twenties became a 
yogue. 
Pasp Glendale’s Center Theatre has a long 
4 and creditable history, and its managers 
tably recently added another arena house, the 
of the @ Doran. The Long Beach Community 
it has Theatre has a high reputation for quality 
me and—quite exceptionally—for solvency. 
aden Many community theatres are scouted 
t) of regularly by the talent hunters of the 
faupt motion-picture and television studios. For 
com. | tat reason, competition for roles is keen 
ot, | MONE aspirants hoping to be “discov- 
ae te ered,” and directors have a considerable 
ad range of choice. Occasionally the miracle 
=n happens. Diane Varsi, for example, went 
ean) © film stardom from a production of 
Je op. | “igi at the little Rancho Playhouse. 
d pro Since this account has confined itself 
often |" the resident legitimate stages of Los 
Li Angeles, it has had to skirt some major 
omem. | ‘lements in the city’s theatrical life. The 
or and | Los Angeles Civic Light Opera Associa- 
emer. | tion, for instance, has become one of the 
‘im ity | teat producing enterprises of the world, 
vanner | operating for seven months of the year, 
and grossing $60,000-$70,000 a week. But 
_ | itdoes not present spoken drama. 
tre i The Greek Theatre, under the guidance 
of the of James A. Doolittle, has reached an 
prints } eminence of which I wrote in Theatre 
ssionl } Arts three years ago (July, 1958). The 
hanges | beautiful outdoor auditorium’s forty-six 
nd old} hundred seats are filled throughout July 
undred and August for ballet, opera, and one- 
Ne man or one-woman shows. Not until 
: this year has Doolittle arrived at his 
"» long-envisioned goal of including plays 
perated in his outdoor season. In September he 
T inte | yin bring a Greek company to present 
classic tragedies of their own great tra- 
Board, | dition. 
a@ quar Touring companies have been omitted 
Cooper because they are seldom of Los Angeles 
juction’ | origin. In recent years they have in- 
yulous | creased in number and in quality, thanks 
largely to the fact that the Los Angeles 
e Santt | Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society 
the city | subscription, being the largest outside 
Morgan | New York, virtually removes the financial 
ie Guild f risk of sending to the West Coast any 
ant; &@ {productions that it sponsors. 
les pet By and large, the native Los Angeles 
there is} theatre is less than it ought to be, with 
f scenit its resources of talent. But it is better— 
d arch} far better—than it has been, and its 
pose int } friends take hope from that. 
xn devel 
| expert 
; annual _ “Few managers ever made a mistake 
musical, § in backing [Somerset ] Maugham’s plays. 
ys,andt} They dealt with him for years, like cus- 
ance. lis} ‘mers faithful to the firm whose goods 
Daniels § Bever lose their quality.”—Sewele Stokes. 
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Festival-Go-Round 


[continued from page 26] 


but not great film, was equally rewarded, 
in my opinion, because it upheld human 


dignity. 
Film festivals are also an effective 
propaganda tool. Approximately five 


hundred journalists cover the Cannes and 
Venice programs for newspapers all over 
the world. 

The policies pursued by film festivals 
in the awarding of prizes are open to 
criticism. Was it by pure coincidence 
that Fellini’s La Dolce Vita (admittedly 
an extraordinary film) won the Cannes 
Grand Prize in 1960, and three months 
later André Cayatte’s Rhine Crossing 
won the Venice Grand Prize? Or did 
the bonds of Franco-Italian co-production 
play an important role? Rarely does a 
single country win more than one of the 
major prizes at a film festival, which 


leads one to suppose that the awards | 


are parceled out to please the majority 
of countries represented. A _ satisfied 
customer almost always returns. If such 
a setup prevails, The Apartment, for ex- 
ample, could not possibly have received 
the Grand Prize at Venice last year, since 
Shirley MacLaine was nominated as best 


actress on the basis of her work in the | 


same film. And at Cannes, Ingmar 


Bergman’s The Virgin Spring was ren- | 
dered homage, presumably so that the | 
jury could avoid the embarrassment of | 


once more crowning the extraordinary 
work of this multiple-award-winning di- 
rector with a prize bearing his own name. 

On the whole, however, gratitude is 
owed to the festivals. They have encour- 
aged both new techniques and new 
directors. Ingmar Bergman was “discov- 
ered” at Cannes as early as May, 1956, 
when Smiles of a Summer Night was 
presented—a good two years before his 
first film was shown in the United States. 
His talent was reconfirmed in 1957 when 
The Seventh Seal won the special-jury 
prize. The “new wave” was thus dubbed 
at Cannes in 1959 when Francois Truf- 
faut’s The 400 Blows, Marcel Camus’ 
Black Orpheus, and Alain Resnais’ Hiro- 
shima, Mon Amour proved that quality 
cinema still had the power to draw 
people away from their television sets. 
Actors have also been encouraged: Ern- 
est Borgnine and Betsy Blair (Marty, 
Cannes, 1955). Giulietta Massina (La 
Strada, Venice, 1954), Maria Schell 
(Gervaise, Venice, 1956). And, through 
a series of retrospectives, the festivals 
have paid homage to such masters as 
Sergei M. Eisenstein, D. W. Griffith and 
Jean Renoir. 

For all their defects, the festivals have 
gone a long way in calling the attention 
of many—especially in America—to an 
art that they had considered solely as an 
entertainment. @ 
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[continued from page 32] 


performances. It was cut in half (a pro- 


cess that hurt it little more than pulling 
the tail off a lizard), then added to a 
one-act play, The Hole, and presented as 
The Only Sense Is Nonsense. The whole 
ought to have added up to an unusual 
brilliance, once allowance is made for the 
fact that humor of this kind flowers more 
easily in London than in New York. On 
the night I saw it, however, the second 
play was abandoned—an essential player 
had not turned up. And when I tried to 
complete my evening at the next perform- 
ance I was told that it had been canceled 
altogether. I mention the fact because it 
is perfectly in line with Mr. Simpson’s 
intention. With a straight face, he 
achieves a non-play of exceptional wit, 
and I can very well imagine that he has 
been delighted by the reduction of even 
a non-play to a Platonic idea, withdrawn 
from the stage altogether. 

That should, for different reasons, have 
been the fate of The Magnificent Hugo, 
a disastrous little comedy adapted from 
the German of Walter Hasenclever, which 
died without protest like a drowned kit- 
ten. And there are those who might say 
the same of Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk 
Wood, on the grounds that it was written 
for radio presentation and not for the 
stage. However, as done at Circle in the 
Square under William Ball’s direction, 
it comes off remarkably well. The set, the 
iron-gray color-scheme, the acting have 
been brought as close as possible to 


Thomas’ intention. There is no attempt to | 
make what is primarily a poem into a | 
play. A cast of ten, all excellent, divide | 


the speeches between them—after the 
fashion of oratorio rather than opera— 
and the result is one of the most satisfy- 
ing evenings to be had in the New York 
theatre today. 

Critical Box Score and Summary 


(The following tabulations, for Broadway | 
productions, are based on the reactions of | 


the reviewers for the seven New York 
dailies. ) 


A Far Country: Six of the opinions were | 


favorable. For Howard Taubman of the 
Times, the play was “a gripping drama”; 
Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post termed it 
“an interesting and quietly intelligent 
drama.” The lone dissenter, Walter Kerr 
of the Herald Tribune, complained that 
in this Freudian age, “it is . . . something 
of a problem to find a case complex 
enough to keep us in suspense for two 
and one-half hours.” 


(A play by Henry Denker, directed by | 


Alfred Ryder, setting and lighting by 
Donald Oenslager, presented by Roger 
L. Stevens and Joel Schenker at the 
Music Box with the following cast: Kim 
Stanley, Steven Hill, Sam Wanamaker, 
Lili Darvas, Salome Jens, Patrick O’Neal, 
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Wayne Carson, James Noble, Eda Reiss 
Merin, Ellen Weston.) 

Carnival! : All of the notices were basic- 
ally affirmative in tone, but the degree of 
praise ranged considerably. Mr. Watts, 
for example, found the show “wonderful- 
ly winning and thoroughly enchanting 
entertainment.” Both Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
Taubman detected what Kerr called “re- 

























7 * | moteness in emotional effect.” 

2 (A musical with music and lyrics by 
*" | Bob Merrill, book by Michael Stewart, 
- based on material by Helen Deutsch, 
" | directed and chroeographed by Gower 
Y. Champion, settings and lighting by Will 





Steven Armstrong, costumes by Freddy 
Wittop, musical direction and vocal ar- 
rangements by Saul Schechtman, pre- 
sented by David Merrick at the Imperial 
Theatre with a cast including: Anna 
Maria Alberghetti, James Mitchell, Kaye 
Ballard, Pierre Olaf, Jerry Orbach, Henry 
Lascoe, George Marcey, Will Lee, Paul 
Sydell, the Martin Brothers.) 

The Happiest Girl in the World: Three 
of the seven opinions were favorable. 
Mr. Kerr wrote that Lysistrata badly 
needs “updating.” 

(A musical comedy with music by 
Jacques Offenbach, lyrics by E. Y. Har- 
burg, book by Fred Saidy and Henry 
Myers, directed by Cyril] Ritchard, chore- 
ography by Dania Krupska, settings and 
lighting by William and Jean Eckart, cos- 
tumes by Richard Fletcher, musical di- 
rection and vocal arrangements by Robert 
DeComier, presented by Lee Guber at the 
Martin Beck Theatre with a cast includ- 
ing: Cyril Ritchard, Janice Rule, Dran 
Seitz, Bruce Yarnell, Ted Thurston. John 
Napier, Michael Kermoyan, Lu Leonard, 
Rita Metzger, Don Crabtree, Joy Claus- 
sen, Richard Winter.) 

Show Boat: a revival of the musical play 
by Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein 
Il, staged by Dania Krupska, scenery and 
lighting by Howard Bay, costumes by 
Stanley Simmons, choreography by Ar- 
thur Partington, musical direction by Jul- 
ius Rudell, presented by the New York 
City Center Light Opera Company with 
acast including: Joe E. Brown, Jo Sulli- 
van, Robert Rounseville, Jane Kean, Carol 
Brice, Anita Darian, Richard France, 
Andrew Frierson, Isabella Hoopes. 

The Decameron: a musical with book 
and lyrics (based on Boccaccio) by 

Yvonne Tarr, music by Edward Earle, di- 
rected by Burry Fredrik, scenery by John 
Conklin, costumes by Frank Thompson, 
lighting by Ian Cadenhead, choreography 
by Mr. Earle, presented by Selma Tam- 
ber and William Tarr at the East 74th 
Street Theatre with the following cast: 
Jan Miner, Louis Edmonds, Bob Roman, 
DeAnn Mears, Alice Scott, Betty McNa- 
mara. Ralph Hoffman, Sally Sewall, 
Robert Simpson, Renee Byrns, Richard 


Paul, Lois Grandi, Frank Piper, George 
Mamales, 
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Gallows Humor: a play (in two parts) 
by Jack Richardson, directed by George 
L. Sherman, designed by William Ritman, 
produced by Richard Barr and Clinton 
Wilder, presented by Theater 1961 at the 
Gramercy Arts Theatre with the follow- 
ing cast: Gerald Hiken, Julie Bovasso, 
Vincent Gardenia. 

Under Milk Wood: a play by Dylan 
Thomas, directed by William Ball, sets 
and lighting by Boyd Dumrose, costumes 
by Theoni V. Aldredge, music by Lee 
Hoiby, costumes supervised by Poppy 
Lagodmos, presented y José Quintero and 
Theodore Mann at Circle in the Square 
with the following cast: Robert Gerring- 
eri John Harkins, Sada Thompson, Dana 
Elcar, Jenny Egan, Jack Dodson, Carol 
Teitel, Gene Roche, Sasha Von Scherler, 
Ken Ruta. @ 








The Far-Off Tents of Hollywood 


[continued from page 15] 


basically hacks, that fresh material is 
more likely to come from other sources. 
Jules Dassin wrote his own story for 
Never on Sunday, shot the whole thing 
in Greece for a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and is rolling up grosses 
that are the envy of many a Hollywood 
studio. The foreign market—another im- 
portant factor behind Hollywood’s rush 
abroad—can account for half or more 
of a picture’s profits. 

And the truth of the matter is that 
studios in London, Paris and Rome are 
quite well equipped. The working habits 
of foreign technicians may vary from 
Hollywood habits, but film is by now a 
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universal language. In France, for in- 
stance, they do start later in the morning, 
forego the usual long lunchtime break, 
and work later at night. Even stars must 
eat on the run between scenes. But 
directors have found these only minor 
irritations. 

There is also a myth to the effect that 
movies are cheaper to produce abroad. 
That may be true in the case of foreign 
movies, but talk to Carl Foreman about 
his filming The Guns of Navarone on 
Rhodes. He knows exactly how many 
millions he was forced to spend to get 
the natural backgrounds he wanted for 
his World War II Grecian epic. True, 
certain foreign governments will make 
concessions for American film production 
that will employ their workmen and 
boost their economies, and the casts of 
thousands abroad are obtained somewhat 
more cheaply than are Hollywood extras. 
But the savings are counteracted by the 
desire to really fill out that big screen, 
and the cost of transporting heavy equip- 
ment, and of setting up stars in luxurious 
temporary residence, tends to eat up the 
difference. Blocked funds were usable 
for a while, but with the stabilization of 
currencies there are no longer such large 
supplies of lire, francs and kroner. 

Nevertheless, it is more advantageous 
to make the ever-popular spectacle-type 
film abroad. Universal at first decided 
to buck the trend and make Spartacus at 
home, but when the need for a supply 
of Roman legions grew inescapable, the 
Spanish army was hired te drill on the 
plains outside Madrid in cohorts and 
phalanxes. The neatest trick of all was 
pulled by Otto Preminger for Exodus. 
He gathered the greatest film crowd of 
all time to throng a square in Haifa. 
Everyone there was permitted to par- 
ticipate in a lottery in lieu of drawing a 
salary. 

There are some American film pro- 
ducers who have been able to take ad- 
vantage of the subsidies of certain for- 
eign governments. The most adaptable of 
these programs to American use is the 
Eady Plan in England. This program, 
simplified, guarantees an extra return to 
a producer that comes from a government 
tax applied on all film admissions in 
England. The return—in addition to film 
rentals—can bring back a considerable 
percentage of the cost of production. 
The bonanza has attracted Sam Spiegel, 
among others. The British, on the other 
hand, thus keep their film industry active. 
What results is actually a kind of co- 
production. 

The Eady Plan restricts the number of 
Americans who can work on a picture. 
The Americans employed are usually top 
stars; all minor roles are taken by Brit- 
ish people, as are all the technical jobs. 
In this sense The Bridge on the River 
Kwai was really an English production— 











backed by American financing-—in whig 















the only American participants wep with 
William Holden and Sam Spiegel hip, [cont 
self. Location headquarters was in Cey. 
lon, a crown colony, and the technica) atten 
work was completed at a London studi, | , pre 
Sometimes American sponsorship gel. | the t 
dom amounts to more than financing apj | pany 
a distribution guarantee. The produce; | direc 
is free to handle the reins of productig, | have 
as he sees fit, which naturally appeals t | 88° 
his sense of independence, and creates, | duce 
subsequent unwillingness to submit tp | mak 
supervision by Hollywood executives, Hf. } films 















































feels like a king, and in a sense heis,} Uz 
king, so long as he can keep to his } itabl 
budget, and get an eventual payoff at the | tures 
box office. Surprisingly often this payof | year 
occurs, and more frequently than in the } label 
case of pictures produced in Hollywood, | to @ 
where all too often the same old stuff jg | tion 
made—and dies. Stars enjoy their inde. } intet 
pendence, too, especially when, as js | than 
often the case, they are cut in on the } the 
profits of the picture. veys 
As an example of how far we have day 
gone from the old Hollywood system and | °™ 
the boss rule of such as the late L.B.| ® ° 
Mayer, consider the behind-the-scenes 
story of Lolita, which mainly takes place, a 
as everyone must know, in the United nific 
States. Instead of going to a studio with wt] 
their project, Stanley Kubrick and James ja 
B. Harris, a young director-producer Wad 
team, went to Eliot Hymen, who func pis 
tions principally as a “packager.” Hymen | 4, 
raised $1,500,000, largely by selling of } ,,, 
distribution privileges to foreign dis gro. 
tributors. The Eady Plan was taken | the 
advantage of by renting English studio res 
space, and using British personnel. No I 
American distributor will be involved a] 
until the picture is completed. The neat | 4), 
gimmick here is that competitive bidding | y, 
can be set up for Lolita, and that hitherto | 49 
inflexible distribution fee of approx: | yp 
mately a third of all receipts can be cut | 4 
down. This is because the studio has } he 
had to risk no financing. The producers | Qo 
thus become sole owners of their picture, | tio 
an innovation that can undercut the last | gg 
vestiges of the old Hollywood system. | |e 
Meanwhile, several of Hollywood's | 4, 
largest studios have been sold to tele | y, 
vision interests. Another, Goldwyn, rents } of 
out space to itinerant producers. And 
while M-G-M, Paramount and Fox still fa 
maintain the older patterns to a degree, 
it is obvious that things are not the same, n 
and likely never will be. Meanwhile, 
Hollywood has been all but deserted by | “ 
most of its more glamorous citizens. For | * 
an in-person view of a star, try the Cor r 
naught or Dorchester in London, the} o 
George Cinq or Rapheal in Paris, the } o 
Excelsior or Hassler in Rome. Failing } a 
that, try some faraway island. You may} a 
well run into Gregory Peck or Bill} » 





Holden, and find them taking home 
movies of the scenery. @ 
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there's Nothing Wrong 
with Movies...’ 


[continued from page 10] 


attempted just that, trying to continue 

, program of production unaltered from 
thirties, and almos wrecked his com- 
pany.) They have begun to move in new 
directions, attacking themes that would 
have been unthinkable only a few years 
go. Television has forced those pro- 
ducers who are unwilling or unable to 
make “blockbusters” to attempt “adult” 
films. 

Unfortunately, not even the most char- 
itable observer can say that all the pic- 
tures coming from Hollywood in recent 
years with the “adult entertainment” 
label on them are actually entertaining 
to adults. Perhaps a happier formula- 
tion would be that these are pictures 
intended to be seen by adults, rather 
than by children. Since, according to 
the industry-respected Sindlinger sur- 
veys, the bulk of movie attendance to- 
day is made up of teen-agers, that poses 
something of a problem—a problem that 
is currently being met by a mounting 
wave of censorship on the one hand, and 
a concerted drive toward some form of 
classification system on the other. Sig- 
nificantly, with or without the kiddies, 
at least half of last year’s top box-office 
successes were unquestionably of the 
“adult” variety—films like Psycho, Sud- 
denly, Last Summer, The Apartment, On 
the Beach, Butterfield 8, From the Ter- 
race and Elmer Gantry. All of them 
grossed upwards of $5,000,000, which is 
the sort of thing that Hollywood can 
respect. 

If Hollywood’s producers can respect 
a healthy gross, however, they are not 
always certain as to just what caused it. 
Was it the star? The bad words? The 
notoriety of the book? There is an over- 
whelming impulse to equate “adult” and 
“sexy,” to feel very daring and mature 
because the heroine is a prostitute, or to 
flout the industry’s antiquated Produc- 
tion Code for the sake of box-office sen- 
sation. Like small boys when teacher has 
left the room, they scrawl obscenities on 
the blackboard and feel very grown up. 
Many of them are still living in the era 
of the “fast buck.” 

Nor can one afford to blink away the 
fact that the “fast buck” psychology fre- 
quently pays off. Joseph Levine’s hard- 
selling campaigns for his Italian-made 
Hercules epics, Albert Zugsmith’s sleazily 
sensational High School Confidential! or 
The Big Operator, the blatant sexuality 
of Leslie Stevens’ Private Property—all 
of these bear out the contention that 
nobody ever lost money by underesti- 

mating the intelligence of the American 
people. Such producers are taking ad- 
vantage of the new leniency of the Code, 
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| Preminger. 


and of the general relaxation of official 
film censorship, not to sell ideas but to 
sell tickets. Their real significance is 
that they have moved in on a trend, not 
created one. 

To start 
again, 


a trend is something else 
particularly since Hollywood’s 
producers and directors—even the inde- 
pendents—must turn to old-line studio 
heads for facilities and financing. Gen- 
erally, both the script and the casting 
are scrutinized before the money is forth- 
coming. It takes a particularly forceful 
personality (coupled with a long record 
of box-office successes) to overcome the 
industry’s inertia, to win permission to 
depart from the tried and trite. Jerry 
Wald, who is both forceful and success- 
ful, has said that it was twenty years 
before he could make Sons and Lovers. 
Richard Brooks had been trying to do 
Elmer Gantry almost as long. Unques- 
tionably, both men were aided in the 
realization of their projects by the grow- 
ing recognition in Hollywood that a trend 
toward adult entertainment was already 
well under way. 

Perhaps the leading figure in the drive 
to shake the industry loose of its con- 
ventions is the brilliant, disputatious Otto 
It was Preminger who, in 
1953, demonstrated with The Moon Is 


| Blue that a picture could be distributed 
| successfully without a Code seal of ap- 


proval, (This “daring” sex comedy, inci- 
dentally, would seem woefully tame by 
today’s standards.) The Man with the 
Golden Arm (1956), 
handling of the forbidden subject of dope 


| addiction, ultimately led to modifications 
| in the Code itself. Last year’s Anatomy 


of a Murder set new records for frank- 
ness and explicitness in discussing rape 
on the screen. 


—an observation that might well be made 


| the watchword for the entire new move- 
| ment in films. 


| popular word). 


Where Preminger seeks out the sensa- 
tional, Stanley Kramer thrives on contro- 
versy (which is easily Hollywood’s least 
After establishing him- 
self as a producer with a series of hard- 
hitting, low-budgeted melodramas, he 
turned producer-director to make films 
like The Defiant Ones, On the Beach, 
Inherit the Wind, and the forthcoming 


| Judgment at Nuremberg. For Kramer, 








the word “adult” means not sex but 
issues: integration, the atom bomb, in- 
tellectual freedom, justice. He handles 


| the screen as a rostrum on which ideas 


can be examined, tested, argued—but 


| generally with an all-star cast on hand to 
| insure box-office success. Kramer is too 
| astute a producer to stage his debates in 


empty halls. 
The much-maligned Jerry Wald also 


with its pioneer | 


“T don’t make my films | 
for children,” Preminger said at the time | 
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belongs in this number, despite his fre- 
quent changes of pace. Who else could 
bring out, within months of each other, 
Sons and Lovers and Let’s Make Love? 
But Wald, who likes to describe himself 
as a “dependent independent” at 20th 
Century-Fox, has earnestly set himself a 
program of bringing great literature to 
the screen. Along with his popular pot- 
boilers, he has been responsible for the 
best of the Faulkner adaptations, The 
Long, Hot Summer and The Sound and 
the Fury, for D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and 
Lovers, and, years ago, for the first 
Tennessee Williams to reach the screen, 
The Glass Menagerie. His present ambi- 
tions include screen versions of James 


Joyce’s Ulysses, Lawrence’s The Lost | 


Girl, and the Nick Adams stories of 
Ernest Hemingway. Meanwhile, he has 
just finished Return to Peyton Place. 
Wald thrives on that kind of diversity. 
And there are others. The avuncular 
Dore Schary, in his years as production 
chief at RKO and Metro, managed on 
occasion to wrangle through a number of 
pictures from which he derived both 
pleasure and profit. Sam Spiegel, pro- 
ducer of On the Waterfront, The Bridge 
on the River Kwai and Suddenly, Last 
Summer, is ever on the alert for the new, 
the different, and the mature. Directors 
like Richard Brooks, John Huston, Elia 
Kazan and Fred Zinnemann have the 
authority and reputation to make virtu- 
ally what they please—and what pleases 
them most is generally rather heady stuff. 
The important thing, however, is not 
merely that these individuals are per- 
mitted the luxury of an intelligent script 
and a competent cast from time to time. 
Their leadership, and their successes, 
have made it easier for less notable pro- 
ducers and directors to win the same. 
Every year since the motion-picture in- 
dustry emerged from its swaddling 
clothes, one could find a handful of 
movies that were intelligent, adult, and 
about something. But what has begun to 
happen in the past few years is far more 


impressive, far more exciting. The middle | 


level of pictures—the films without top 
stars and top directors and record-break- 
ing budgets—is now beginning to rise. 
Slowly, the old formulas are being jet- 


tisoned. In this new era of television, the | 


studio heads have discovered, 
longer work. 


they no 


Hollywood’s people are still not sure | 


just what kind of picture will make 
money for them. They would still prefer 


to hedge their risks with all-star casts | 
But | 
at least now they know that they don’t | 


and multimillion-dollar spectacles. 


know—and out of that uncertainty has 
come the opportunity that the industry’s 
more creative and intelligent film makers 
are grasping so eagerly today. @ 
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The Play That Wouldn’t Die 


[continued from page 64] 


mob surrounded the theatre; three hun- 
dred people were turned away. 

Fred and I met again in the same man- 
ager’s office at the Belasco. By now, at 
least fifty telegrams and letters urging 
us to keep the play alive--from friends, 
investors, and just plain people—had 
arrived. We analyzed the fiscal picture. 
It seemed as bleak as ever. There was 
virtually no advance sale; to keep the 
show running even one more week might 
cost as much as $10,000. And you have 
a heavy operating cost, the warnings re- 
peated; you must gross $23,000 a week 
just to break even. 

So we decided to keep it open, at least 
for a week. We canvassed several of our 
investors, who supported the decision. 
The Saturday-night audience cheered 
when a post-curtain speech informed 
them of that decision. “Like a Warner 
Brothers musical,” our stage manager 
commented. 

On Saturday night, too, I telephoned 
Ed Sullivan’s office. He had praised the 
play in his Friday Daily News column. 
I asked Bob Precht, the producer of the 
Sunday-night Sullivan television show, if 
Mr. Sullivan would help us by introduc- 
ing members of the cast to his audience. 
The answer was immediate. Of course 
he would. On Sunday night, Sullivan did 
more than introduce Aline MacMahon 
and Colleen Dewhurst. He delivered 
what amounted to a four-minute commer- 
cial for the show. He mentioned the 
Belasco Theatre four times, urging all 
who could see or hear him to buy tickets. 
I have been in theatrical publicity for 
fifteen years, and I have never seen any- 
thing to equal this. 

The response at the Belasco was enor- 
mous. Although we had sold virtually 
no tickets for the following week, lines 
formed. We grossed $26,000 that week, 
and $23,000 the following week. 

Then the bad weather came. Not one 


heavy snow but many. Between snow- | 


falls there were strikes—train strikes, 
airplane strikes, tugboat strikes. Busi- 
ness slipped steadily below the $23,000 
break-even point. 

We decided to reduce the break-even 
point. Tad Mosel waived his royalties. 
So did Arthur Penn. Fred and I waived 
producers’ office expenses and fees. As 


the show’s press agent, I cut my salary. | 


Joe Harris did the same. Designer David 
Hays cut his royalty by a third. Edward 
Kook of Century Lighting telephoned 
me and said, “Pay for the electrics when 
you can, and as much as you can; and 
if you can’t pay for them, don’t.” We 
went to the Shuberts, who own the 
Belasco, and they cut their rental. We 
did not approach the cast, as we could 
have done, because it is an Equity rule 
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that once an actor takes a cut (and I am 
sure the actors in All the Way Home 
would have agreed to do so), all run-of- 
the-play contracts cease. The play would 
have been damaged irreparably if any 
one of the fine cast had left during those 
anxious weeks (and who could have 
blamed an actor, working at a reduced 
salary, if he had heeded a more tempting 
offer? ). 

Late in January we decided to close 
the play again. I mailed out announce- 
ments to the newspapers, heralding the 
last four weeks. The advertising agency 
prepared “Last 4 Weeks” ads. The next 
day, before a line had been printed, the 
box office boomed, almost as though the 
public had somehow sensed that the show 
was about to die. I phoned Fred again: 
“That damn play’s come back to life 
again!” We decided to keep it going 
“for a few more weeks, anyway.” 

Late in February, we were almost 
breaking even, practically a triumph in 
our terms. Both Fred and I felt strongly 
that All the Way Home was a contender 
for the prizes. But the prizes come in 
April. We had eight weeks to go, an 
eternity for a show grossing less than 
45 per cent of capacity. 

Somehow, All the Way Home got 
through the two months. They were 
weeks of pain and frustration, weeks of 
discount tickets and telephone solicita- 
tions and squeezing nickels and amor- 
tizing bills and almost making impossible 
ends meet. Nevertheless, the hard facts 
were that in a twenty-week run, we had 
lost $20,000 of our reserve. 

The week after Easter, always a bad 
week for show business, we grossed 
$12,000, and lost another $3,000. It was 
now absolutely clear that we should close 
immediately. But we decided to wait for 
the New York Drama Critics’ Circle 
award on April 18 before posting notice 
of the closing. When All the Vay Home 
won that prize, this invalid of a play 
came back once more from the edge of 
the grave. Suddenly, the lines formed 
again. In three weeks, grosses jumped 
from $12,000 to $16,500 to $20,000. On 
May 1, the play was awarded the Pulitzer 
prize for drama. The miracle on 44th 
Street was a reality. 

What does the story prove? It proves 
that faith is sometimes rewarded, that 
tenacity sometimes pays off. It also 
proves the genius of James Agee, that 
Tad Mosel is a distinguished young 
American playwright, and that a good 
producer like Fred Coe is vital to the 
creation of a play. And that there are 
always some people who will help other 
people in trouble—if you ask them to. 
More than anything, it heightens the 
theme of All the Way Home: that life 
continues, through torment and trial and 
death and man’s despair—and that that 
is the true immortality. @ 
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hundreds of talented young people have 
trained for theatre and T.V., because 
Broadway comes to the Cape each 
summer, and contacts are important, 
Yet the cost of board and lodging is 
less than attending just an ordinary 
playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the Ap- 
prentice Catalogue, but give full details 
about yourself in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
SOUTH YARMOUTH 
MASSACHUSETTS 

OUR ENROLMENT IS LIMITED 


We now have only 3 vacancies for the group 
beginning June 26 and 5 vacancies for Aug. 1. 


lateway 


Playhouse, 


at BELLPORT 


-ONG ISLAND'S LEADING 
SUMMER THEATRE 
65 Miles from Broadway 


Now the Exclusive i 


TALENT FARM if 
for COLUMBIA PICTURES |} 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


3 Theatres—Many Stage Appearances 
Act with Equity Company 


Daily Classes in Acting, Speech, Art, Play- 
writing, Directing, Dance, Music, Make-up, 
Design, Motion Pictures. 


*% Special Teenage Division * 
Actors—Students—Teachers—Apprentices 


Write: Gateway, Bellport 31, N. Y. 
Please state age; interests. 





THE ART INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


GOODMAN 


Wat lesar la Malerlecemelare 


Ya rele) mean Bielik 


Professional training and experience in acting, 
directing, scene and costume design, tech- 
nical practice. 

A specialized professional school offering 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 

Perform with leading professionals. Recent 
guest artists in Goodman Theatre produc- 
tions: Morris Carnovsky, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Frances Hyland, Joseph Buloff. 
Guest Lecturers in the past two seasons in- 
clude Eric Bentley, Harold Clurman, John 
Gassner, John Gielgud, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Julie Harris, Henry Hewes, John House- 
man, Frederick Kiesler, Donald O6cen- 
slager, Michel St. Denis, Elmer Rice, 
Geraldine Page, Otto Preminger, Cyril 
Ritchard, Joseph Schildkraut, Peggy 
Wood, Murray Matheson and Shelley 
Berman. 

These are Goodman Products: Ralph Alswang, 
Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Geraldine 
Page, José Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. 


2 Theatres—200 performances annually 


One theatre seating 742, another seating 
158. More public performances under 
professional conditions than in any other 
theatre school in the U.S.A. 

CONTEMPORARY CURRICULUM 


**Method”’ and the best of current 
continental techniques in acting and 
directing are taught by 16 experts. 
PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
under the direction of 
John Reich, Head 
Charles McGaw, Author of 
**Acting is Believing” 
Bella Itkin, Children’s Theatre 


Ralph Alswang, 
Design Consultant and Advisor 


Reservations now being taken for 
1961-1962 season tickets. 


First play opens Oct. 27th, 1961 


Write for new catalogue to: 
Registrar, Dept. T., 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Approved for Veterans. Limited number of scholarships available 
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THEATRE USA NEWS 


A Delayed Premiére 


The first performance of The Duel, a satiric 
fantasy by the Hungarian playwright Steven 
Rado, was scheduled to be presented by the 
Asbury Players, Crestwood, N. Y., on May 
26 (with additional performances May 28, 
June 2-3)—fourteen years after it was to 
have had its premiére in Budapest by the 
Hungarian National Theatre. That produc- 
tion was canceled in 1947, one week before 
opening night, by the government, which 
had been seized by the Communists. Rado 
escaped from Hungary after the abortive 
revolution in 1956, in which he took part, 
and has made his the United 
States. His play is concerned with oppor- 
tunists who prostitute talent for security. 
It has been translated by Georgia Zakonyi, 
and the production is under the direction 
of Jean Waters. 

Shakespeare Festivals 


home in 


Last month we reported on the many 
Shakespearean productions staged this sea- 
son by community and university theatres, 
and the Shakespeare festivals scheduled for 
the summer. Additions to the festivals in- 
clude the twelfth annual San Diego Na- 
tional Shakespeare Festival at the Old 
Globe Theatre, Balboa Park, June 27-Sept. 
10. The productions, to be presented in 
repertory, will be Twelfth Night, directed 
by William Ball, and The Merchant of 
Venice and King Richard III, directed by 
Allen Fletcher. 

The first annual Shakespeare festival in 
northern California, the Shakespeare 
Festival of Marin, will open July 14. The 
inaugural production will be A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, scheduled to run for six 
weeks, with performances on Friday and 
Saturday evenings and Saturday afternoons. 
The director is John Brebner. 

Another “first” Shakespeare festival is 
scheduled for Washington, D. C., July 1-23 
at the Sylvan Theatre, in an outdoor set- 
ting on the grounds of the Washington 
Monument. Twelfth Night will be the of- 
fering, staged by Ellie Chamberlain, and it 
will be presented nightly except Fridays. 


Current Awards 

Brandeis University will present its 19) 
Creative Arts Awards on June 10, as pay 
of its commencement celebration. Lilli, 
Hellman, whose plays have been among th 
finest contributions to the contemporay 
American theatre, will receive the Theatr 
Medal for outstanding artistic achievemen, 
Julian Beck and his wife, Judith Malin 
will receive the Citation (awarded for prom. 
ise) for the productions at their off-Broad. 
way repertory playhouse, the Living Theatr 
Each award carries with it a $1,500 gran, 
(Beck and Miss Malina have been invite) 
to take their productions of Jack Gelber; 
The Connection, William Carlos Williany 
Many Loves and Bertolt Brecht’s In th, 
Jungle of Cities to the seventh anny 
Théatre des Nations in Paris in July, as th 
sole United States entry. 

The Drama League of New York, ; 
nonprofit organization supporting the theatr 
since 1916, awarded its annual medal fo, 
distinguished performance for 1961 to Hum 
Cronyn of the Broadway comedy Big Fish, 
Little Fish. The award was given at ; 
luncheon on April 27; fittingly, it was be 
stowed by Jessica Tandy, Mr. Cronyn’s wife 
who received the award last year. Since 1935 
the league has awarded its medal to a dis 
tinguished actor or actress each year; i 
also gives annual scholarship awards to th 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, th 
American Theatre Wing-Professional Train 
ing Center and the American Shakespear 
Academy, Stratford, Conn. Mrs. William 1 
Easley is president of the organization, 


Playwriting Contest 


The National Collegiate Players of th 
University of Arkansas announce ther 
seventh annual playwriting contest, open 
any author residing in any one of the filt 
states of the Union. A prize of $225 wil 
be awarded the winning author. Only ne 
plays may be submitted; musical comedic: 
operas and operettas are excluded. Ther 
is no limit placed upon the length of: 
manuscript. All entries must be received | 
Feb. 1, 1962. For more information, ples 
write to Speech Department, NCP Playw: 
ing Contest, University of Arkansas, Fayette 


ville, Ark. 





COMING NEXT MONTH! 


HUME CRONYN keeps an “actor’s diary’ on 
Big Fish, Little Fish 
The rapier wit of GEORGE SPELVIN turns again 
to the Critics 
SPECIAL: The nostalgic Edwardian Theatre ..- 
Articles by HESKETH PEARSON, CECIL BEATON 


COMPLETE PLAY: “DOUBLE ENTRY” 
two musicals by Jay Thompson 
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the exceptional opportunity to build 


what André Malraux descrived as ‘‘a museum without walls’’—to enrich y¢ re with the finest books on the arts—and at substantial 


savings. The selections of The Seven Arts B 


k Society—like those picture w—are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly 


illustrated volumes with d litive texts. Moreover, as a memt 


your trial member 


nt books shown here at pecial introdu 


HE ARCHITECTURE 
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ART SINCE 1945, Will Grohmann, Sam Hunter, Marcel 
Brion, and Sir Herbert Read. 180 reproductions (60 in color), 
400 pp., 9% x 11%. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES. Six handsomely 
boxed volumes with more than 480 illustrations (96 in cofor) 
WINSLOW HOMER and ALBERT RYDER, by Lloyd Good- 
rich; THOMAS EAKINS, by Fairfield Porter, WILLEM 
DE KOONING, by Thomas B. Hess; STUART DAVIS, by 
E. C. Goossen; JACKSON POLLOCK, by Frank O'Hara 
Retail $29.75. Member's price $16.95 
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THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, edited by 
Edward MacCurdy. 2 vols., boxed, 1248 pp., 5'/: x 8%. 8 pp 
of Retail $10.00. Member's price $7.50. 






#THE NATURAL HOUSE and THE FUTURE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Both by Frank Lloyd Wright. Fully illustrated 
with plans, maps, drawings, and photographs. Combined 
retail price $15.00. Member's price (for both books) $11.00 






PABLO PICASSO, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 
606 reproductions (44 in full color), 524 pp., 8/2 x 12 
Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50 












THE SCULPTURE OF AFRICA, William Fagg and Eliot 














° Elisof 405 superb photographs, 256 pp., 11 x 14. 
nt Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95 
THE ART OF INDIA, Louis Frederic. The resplendent pag- 
eant of 4000 years of Indian art vividly represented. 426 
ss Gravure illustrations, 468 pp., 9 x 12'/2 
. 





Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.95 





MONET, by William C. Seitz. 9% x 12% 
(48 in f olor, tipped-in) 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95 


, 133 illustrations 


THE STONES OF FLORENCE, Mary McCarthy. 140 full 
page photographs (12 in glowing color), 9 x 11. 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95. 
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ShIBERYS 


*A HISTORY OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE, Jirgen 
Joedicke. A comprehensive survey with 465 illus. 326 pp 
82 x 10%2; and ARCHITECTURE AS SPACE: HOW TO 
LOOK AT ARCHITECTURE, Bruno Zevi. 186 illus., 288 pp 
8% x 10%. Combined retail price $17.50. Member's price 
(for both books) $13.45 


THE ARTIST IN HIS STUDIO, by Alexander Liberman. A 
unique blending of photographs of 39 foremost artists at 
work—from Renoir through today—with an informative essay 
on each artist based on personal interviews. 246 pp., 9%/s 
x 12°/s, 250 illustrations (50 in color) 
Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.50. 


*Two books counting as one selection 





savings of 0 and more. Why not begin 
S unique organization. You may begin your 


any one 


Modigliani 


ci | URE OF ARCHITECTURE - 






MODIGLIANI, Franco Russoli. Introduction by Jean Coc- 
teau. 46 full page reproductions (36 in color and tipped-in), 
11 x 14. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95 


REMBRANDT, Ludwig Miinz. 50 tipped-in color reproduc- 
tions, 21 etchings, 17 drawings, 22 text illustrations; 160 
pp., 9/s x 125/s. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95 


THE TREASURIES OF CONTEMPORARY HOUSES. Called 
the finest collection of architect-designed houses ever 

published."’ 2 volumes, boxed, more than 1000 photographs, 

plans, and drawings (8 pp. in color), 452 pp., 9 x 12. 

Retail $14.50. Member's price $11.50 
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selections or alternates. 









o THEATRE ARTS, 1545 B'wa 


You may enter my name as a member and send me the selection of my choice for only $5 
(plus a slight charge for postage and handling). | agree to take as few as six additional 
selections—or alternates in the course of my membership. | am to receive each month without 
charge the attractive Seven Arts News containing an extensive review of the forthcoming 
selection and descriptions of all other books available to me at member's prices. If | do 
not want the selection announced | can return your simple form saying ‘‘send me nothing,” 
or use it to order another book from the more than 100 authoritative volumes offered in the 
course of a year. | may cancel my membership at any time after purchasing the six additional 


I iia cinc devcivisonsiceveescees ; 












N.Y. 36, N.Y. 






















IMPORTANT STEREO NEWS! 


A radically different home console changer precision-designed for 
stereo—the new Zenith “Stereo Professional.” This ingenious mechanism is 
designed to end the “rumble,” “wow” and ‘flutter’? that plague ordinary changers. In the 
“Stereo Professional,’”’ components are floated on rubber to virtually eliminate vibration. And a 
new precision. belt drive is used to further isolate the specially-shielded motor. The massive new 
turntable irons out speed variations, and its bigger size (1134) sup- 
ports LP’s without overhang. The jamproof Custom Cobra® tone arm 
is 8 9/16”, longest on any changer permitting optimum “‘pickup”’ of 
both sound tracks in the stereo groove. High-compliance cartridge. 
And diamond stereo/LP stylus, of course. The new “Stereo Profes- 
The Zenith Dvorak, Model SFF 2570, sional’? brings a purer sound to Zenith’s famous Extended Stereo 
with FM/AM radio, in genuine walnut 3 . , 
veneers and solids, genuine blond System. Take a critical ear to your Zenith dealer’s and hear it soon. 


oak veneers and oak solids or . . 4 x : E Pe oy 
a beautiful ebony colér, $775.00*. Zenith quality high fidelity stereo starts as low as $179.95*. 


ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION, 


CHICAGO 39, 


| » 

- a “a 

L . IN CANADA: ZENITH RADIO ae ao. i : 

C RATION OF CANADA LTD., ‘ The quality gor ” 

TC NTO, ONTARIO. The Royalty of qu 5 . 

te stereophonic high fidelity a 7 

instruments, phonographs, radios and | before the name goes on 
hearing aids, 42 years of leadership in 


radionics exclusively 
* Manufacturer uggeste 
Slightly higher in the Southwest and West 
Coast 


d retail price. 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 





